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Everybody knows the faults of great men. That 
is not because great men have more faults than other 
men; but because the little-faults of great men are 





more prominent than the great faults of little men. | ; 


A finger-ring close to the light will cast a wider | 


circle of shadow than a cart-wheel at a distance from | 
the light ; but that is no reason why the cart-wheel | 
should reproach the finger-ring with the greatness of 
the shadow that it casts. What a pity that all the | 
cart-wheel critics, in the church, in the home, and in | 
business life, cannot remember this simple fact. 





Few men in America are more diligent or more 
intelligent students of the ancient monuments than 
Professor Francis Brown of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Our readers will turn therefore with interest 
to his article in this number, which combines the 
light thrown by the Egyptian and the Assyrian | 
monuments upon the reign of Rehoboam, and which 
discusses the famous Egyptian inscription that has | 
been thought by some to contain a reference to 
Rehoboam himself. In another column, Professor ' 


|a good mechanic; and a good mechanic was never 


| . 


|Sunday-school teacher hears that a sentence once 
| spoken to a heedless boy has blossomed into that boy’s 
life, and is now bearing a great harvest in a distant 


|land. And, after all, there is a share of truth in the 
| thought. A part of his life has indeed gone into that | 

_ distant work, of which he now hears only incidentally ; 
> and that life is diffusing itself into wider channels of | 


| know in what distant fields your life is working ; you 
| do not know how far the light has been carried which 


|or even to halt his steps. Having started on the 
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|. ; . . 
W. Henry Green examines the remarkable story ot | into which we are being borne, seeing as little of it 


_Jeroboam, as it appears*in the Septuagint version, as | as the mountain railway traveler sees of the rails 
throwing light upon the first and second lessons ot | ahead. We need be neither saddened nor frightened, 
this quarter’s series. if we remember that, as on every railway train there 
| is always one watchful face looking forward in our 

That which is outside of a man is always of less | behalf, so God sees and guards our futures, unseen 
importance to his real life than that which is inside | to ys, and that this same rushing progress of life that 
of him. The same earth, the same air, the same sun- | bears us from so much, may, if we are faithful, bear 





shine, nourishes the deadly nightshade and the juicy | ys unto more. For, at most, what are mountain vistas 


grape; it isthe nature of the plant that makes all the lof the Alleghanies, what are the joys of this life, to 
difference. Good tools will never of themselves make | those who are journeying home ? 


yet spoiled simply because he had not the best tools.| What is wanted in many of the Sunday-school 


There is material for thought in this truth for those | conventions now being held over the country, is’ less 
who claim that their good intentions are always | telling what, and more telling how. When a Sunday- 


spoiled by their outward circumstances. Perhaps the | school worker has succeeded in getting sufficient-leis- 
difficulty is rather in the inside than the outside; | ure to permit him to go several miles, or several 
perhaps if all the difficulties were removed from the | hundreds of miles, to attend a convention, he ought 
inside, there would be found to be no difficulty at all | not to be expected to listen patiently to addresses on 
on the outside. the importance of Sunday-schools, the necessity of 
discipline, or the urgent need to win the scholars’ 
attention. Ifa speaker has nothing more to tell than 
that, he would do much better to remain silent. 
Everybody who attends a Sunday-school convention 
is convinced, before he goes, of the importance of 
Sunday-schools, but everybody does not know how 
to start a new Sunday-school in a neighborhood where 
there is none. Nobody knows better than the new 
beginner in Sunday-school work, the necessity of keep- 
ing his scholars in order, and of winning and holding 
their attention; but perhaps none knows less than 
he how to do those necessary things. Remember 
these facts the next time you speak in a Sunday- 
'school convention. If you feel inclined to devote 
| half an hour to prove the importance of getting one’s 
'scholars to come out publicly on the Lord’s side, 
just keep your seat long enough to enable you to find 
out what practical means will help toward that con- 
'summation. Then when you have found how, you can 
rise and tell how. Do that well, and you will be a useful 
speaker. Sunday-school workers sometimes get very 
| tired when they have to listen to a speaker discours- 
ing drearily on the importance of something of whose 
importance they never had a shadow of a doubt; but 
they never get tired of listening to a speaker who 
| tells them of new methods of wielding their weapons 
effectively in the service of their Redeemer and King, 


No man’s life is wholly confined within the limits 
of his own living. Sometimes this familiar truth 
strikes one with ‘all the freshness of surprise. The 








$s The writer pens a paragraph, and, months 
later, takes up an Indian or Australian paper, to find 
that that paragraph has started a hot discussion in 
which the truth has been carried farther than he 
could otherwise have hoped for. When such facts as 
| these come unexpectedly to the knowledge of the 
worker, he feels as if he himself had been working 
unconsciously in that distant city, or in that far-off 





usefulness through many another life. There is cheer 
here for many an unknown laborer. You do not 


was kindled at your flame. 
It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps— 


journey of life, he must keep journeying. However 
much he loves the present, he will be crowded out 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE BEFORE WICLIF. 
Everything connected with the English Bible is of 


into the future; however uncertain the future seems, 
he must test it. On the express trains of this life no 





_stop-over checks are given, and each passenger must | special interest in the year which sees the publication 


| go on, and on, and on; ceaseless roar of progress in | of the complete Revised Version. It is therefore worth 
his ears; ceaseless flash of passing objects before his | while to note, by way of information or of reminder, 
eyes ; ceaseless breath of motion on his forehead. He | as the case may be,.that the people of England had 
cannot stop, and, being a passenger, he cannot even | vernacular versions of a considerable part of the 
see the track ahead! But God can see it, and does, | Bible centuries before the appearance of the Wiclif 
Standing on the rear platform of an express train in | translation. 

its swift flight down the slopes of the Alleghanies,| The version by Wiclif and his followers, appear- 
one sees again and again the beautiful landsc one! ing about 1380, was the fitst complete translation of 
behind blotted out by sharp curves and smoky tun- | the Scriptures into English, and the first, doubtless, in 
nels, <A flash—and green mountain vistas open up, any Teutonic tongue, unless we believe that Bishop 
with the steely flash of rivers at their base. A | Ulfila, in the fourth century, rendered the whole 
shadow—they are gone, or are fading in the distance. | Bible into Gothic, from the Septuagint and a Greek 
So in the journey of life. We are sometimes sad-| New Testament manuscript. This Bible of Ulfila, 
dened by the frequent necessity of abrupt separation | partially preserved, and accessible in an inexpen- 
from that which is lovely, and which we love. We. sive form, is the oldest translation extant of any part 
are sometimes frightened at the thought of the future ' of the Scriptures in a Teutonic language. It was, of 











cea Nabi. 
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- tegrity, love of home, and devotion to moral ideas, 


’ Gospels, with the Ten Commandments, and some other | and this division must have had some public use. 
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course, unintelligible to the Anglo-Saxons, and was | 


not circulated in England. The Anglo-Saxon monks, 
as well as the missionaries from the Continent, had the 
so-called Vetus Italica, or_ ancient Latin version, as 
well as the later and ultimately standard Latin 
translation by Jerome, adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church. But what renderings of the Bible do we find 
in Anglo-Saxon itself, by which is meant, of course, 
simply Old English,—for the English language has 


twelve hundred years? 
The story of the cattle-keeper Caedmon, in the 

Abbess Hild’s convent, at Whitby, who was warned | 

by an angel to “ sing the beginning of created things,” 


is familiar to readers of English history. His | Ie eom weg, and sothfiestnys and lif: ne cymth nan 


paraphrases of Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel, probably 
date from the seventh century, and are doubtless our 
earliest English verse,—whatever may have been their 
source, The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons is not easy 
reading, but it has strength, and a sort of rough beauty. 
The half-Christianized folk, like Miles Standish, liked 
the wars of the Old Testament better than the self- 
sacrifice of the new; and so Caedmon dwelt emphati- 
cally upon the battles of Israel, and the struggles of 
Satan against Jehovah, just as the anonymous author 
of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Judith (from the Apoe- 
rypha) fairly gloated over the beheading of Holo- 
fernes. But behind the ferocity and rudeness of those 
recently converted Pagans, there lay the honesty, in- 


which were to make British Christianity such a 
power, and which were soon to demand a Bible for the 
people. Caedmon’s simple poetry was alliterative, the 
lines being divided into two sections each. Rhymes 


| And gyf ic fare and eow eardung-stowe gegearwige, 
had a continuous and logically developed history for | eft ic cuone, and nime eow to me sylfum; that ge 


that the translation, though made from the Latin, 
was virtually accurate, and possessed of sound literary 
merit : 

“ And*he cweeth to hys leorning-cnyhtum: Ne sy 
eower heorte ‘gedrefed: ge gelyfath on God, and 
gelyfath on me. On mines Faeder huse synd manega 
eardung-stowa : ne saede ic eow.° Hyt is lytles wana 
thaet ic fare, and wylle eow eardung-stowe gegearwian, 





syn thaer ic eom, And ge witon hwyder ic fare, and 
ge cunnon thone weg. Thomas cweth to hym: 
Dryhten, we nyton hwyder thu faerst ; and hu mage 


we thone weg cunnan? Se Helend eweth to hym: 


| to Feeder, buton thurh me.” 


Literally translated (or, rather, merely modern- 
ized), this is: “And he quoth to his learning- 
knights: Let not your hearts be disturbed: Ye 
believe in God, and [also] believe in me. In my 
Father's house are many dwelling-places: did I not 
say to you? It is little lacking that I fare, and will 
for you a dwelling-place prepare. And if I fare, 
and for you a dwelling-place prepare, eftsoon I come, 
and take you to myself; that ye be where lam. And 
ye know whither I fare, and ye ken the way. Thomas 
quoth to him: Lord, we know not whither thou 
farest, and how may we the way know? The Healer 
quoth to him: I am way, and truth, and life: com- 
eth none to the Father but through me.” In this 
extract, no more than seven or eight different words 
(out of one hundred and thirteen) are really un- 
familiar; and the order of language, save for a double | 





hardly existed at all ; but figures of speech, inversions, | 
sudden changes, and parallelisms abounded. The | 
poems were paraphrases, not translations ; unsuitable | 
to take the place of the latter, but well calculated to 
bring orally before the people some of the august | 
stories of the Bible. “ Caedmon,” says his latest editor | 
“ prepares the way for the great work of Wiclif and | 
his successors.” His whole literary production, so 
far as known, consisted of about three thousand lines on 
Genesis, six hundred on Exodus, eight hundred on 
Daniel, and over seven hundred on “ Christ and 
Satan,” an inferior New Testament paraphrase. All 
the poems introduce personalities, as far as pos- 
sible, and gain in impressiveness thereby. 

Much more important than these fragmentary 
paraphrases were the translation of the Psalms into 
Anglo-Saxon, said to have been made by Bishop 
Aldhelm a little before the time of Caedmon. Bede, 
too, translated the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and, finally, the Gospel of John. A greater 
work was promoted by, and probably shared by, 
good King Alfred, ever zealous for his people’s edu- | 
cation, in the Anglo-Saxon Version of all four of the | 





parts of the Old Testament. By the close of the 
ninth century, the English Christians had, in their 
own tongue, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and the 
above-mentioned fragments, besides, doubtless, the 
Psalms, and English notes or explanations added to 
the Latin Bible. Some of the latter were interlinear 
translations; others were merely renderings of the 
harder words, Later, Aelfric rendered considerable 


Still more apparent‘are the strength, accuracy, and 


| subdued by the Church of Rome before the Conquest ; 


negative, ete., does not need to be changed at all. 





beauty of the first words of the same Gospel; which, 
with the statement that “fruman” means beginning, 
“thystrum” darkness, and “ genamon” received 
(German, nehmen), we venture to submit to our | 
readers, without translation, which it really does | 


| 
not need: “On Fruman wes Word, and thaet Word | 


waes mid Gode, and God was thet Word. That | 
wes on fruman mid Gode. LEalle thing weron 
geworhte [wrought] thurh hyme; and nan thing wes 
[ne wees, that is, “wasn’t”] geworht butan him. 
Theet wees lif the on him geworht wees, and thet lif 
wes manna leoht. And thet leoht lyht on thystrum ; | 
and thystro thet ne genamon. Man was fram Gode 
asend, thaes nama ws Iohannes. Thes com to 
gewitnesse, that he gewitnesse cythde be tham Leohte, 
that ealle men thurh hyne gelyfdon.” 

One thousand years ago to-day, the English had 
this clear and truth-bearing version of the Gospel. 
It instructed the clergy never, never thoroughly 


| 
| 
j 
| 





and it somewhat benefited the people. It was cut up | 
into little sections for the days of the church year, | 
Thus the extract from John 14 bears the legend: | 
“This gospel belongeth to the mass of Philip and 
James” (May 1). Other directions are such as that 
a particular gospel lesson shall be read “ by the rood ” 
(cross) in the church. It is only the careless reader 
who does not perceive that the seeds of the English 





Reformation were sown by such Bible-versions, by 





parts of the Old Testament, canonical and apoery- 
phal, and described the whole Bible, besides applying 
much biblical truth, in his homilies or sermons. It 
would not be far from the truth to say that the 


paraphrases, and by gospel-sermons, centuries before 


Bible-workers, down to the Revisers of 1885. Never, 
so long as the English language shall last, will their 
labors miss fruitage, by the grace of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Letters which directly give information, or practical 
suggestions, to our readers, are not so common, in this 
department of The Sunday School Times, as letters 
which seek information and suggestions from the Editor. 
But now and then such a letter comes, with its valuable 
hints for both Editor and readers. Thus, a Canada cor- 
respondent tells of his method of making Sunday-school 
scrap-books. He says: 


I take the liberty of writing to you about a subject connected 
with Sunday-school work. Each number of The Sunday School 
Times contains a story that should liye and exercise a lasting 
influence on the lives of the Sunday-school scholars. Hitherto 
I have been unable to make use of them in my own class; but 
now I have devised the following plan, which, if carried out 
successfully, would help to ensure greater interest in the 
Sunday-school. Children are fond of pictures and stories and 
scrap-books. Perhaps, after keeping The Times for the quar- 
ter, the teachers would be willing to sacrifice the page contain- 
ing the story. A lady of good taste and judgment could be 
appointed as assistant librarian, whose duties would consist in 
making scrap-books with these stories, lending and keeping 
them in repair. Gems of poetry from The Times, and pictures, 
would render the books more attractive. Every few months 
this would be the means of adding to the library several vol- 
umes of the same kind; and I venture to say, the department 
which contained them would shortly become the most popular 
part of the library. Many of the stories on the children’s page 
of our religious papers would, in the same way, perpetuate and 
greatly extend their influence. 


And a representative Sunday-school worker in New 
Jersey comes with his suggestion of an association of 


| Sunday-school libraries, and with his proposal to corres- 


pond on this subject with any persons interested in his 
plan. He says: 

Eprror oF THE SunpAY ScHooL Tres: It seems to 
me that even in this enlightened age the influence exerted by 
the books which our Sunday-school scholars read, and the 
power for good which our Sunday-schooi libraries might exert, 
are not sufficiently appreciated. 

The secular librarians are thoroughly organized, and their 


organization has resulted in a vast improvement in the manage- 


ment of public libraries and an immense increase of popular 
interest in them. They have an official paper, The Library 


| Journal (published in New York City), through which useful 


information, suggestions for improvements, ete., may be com- 
municated to every member, and which, by the way, contains 
much of interest and value to the friends of Sunday-school 
libraries. They have an annual meeting, at which certain 
members, who have been deputized to do so, report any notable 
events and any progress that have taken place in their several 
departments (together covering the whole field) during the year, 
and at which many questions of a professional or educational 
character, such as the best methods of classifying books, the 
best forms of catalogues, means for helping readers to secure 
desired information, or for raising or improving the character 
of their reading, or for using the library to supplement the 
work of the teachers in the secular schools, etc., ete., are brought 
up and discussed. 

By co-operation they have accomplished many things of 
great value to them in their work ; among others standard rules 
for cataloguing, standard forms for library records, etc., a very 


| useful and extensive index to English and American periodical 


literature, and plans for other useful indexes, 

They have also begun the preparation of a standard Associa- 
tion Catalogue of the five or ten thousand best works 
in all departments of literature (with explanatory notes, ete.) 
which ought to be in every library of any pretensions, and 
which readers would find most useful for reference in investi- 
gating any subject they might be engaged upon. 

The number of librarians and other persons who are inter- 
ested in the management of Church and Sunday-school libra- 
ries is vastly greater than the number of secular librarians, 
and I think that among the former are men and women who 
are quite equal to the best among the latter. I think, moreover, 


Wiclif, if, indeed, it be not truer to say that Eng- | that among the managers of Sunday-school libraries there is 


land was not completely unprotestant for any long 
| portion of her history. 
| Plowman and Ormin, the e 


Before Wiclif, were Piers | 
eccentric spelling-reformer | points of difference between the objects and methods of church 


equal or even greater opportunity for mutual help and improve- 
ment by association and co-operation, and (with some, at least) 
equal interest in the work. Furthermore, while there are many 


Anglo-Saxons had, in the vernacular at least, a tenth and voluminous paraphraser of Gospel stories in the | and secular libraries, there are also many points of resemblance, 


of the whole Scriptures, this including the parts | thirteenth century; and before Ormin, the learned | 
deemed most essential. As the language changed, | and faithful, though nameless, workers of whose trans- | 


in which the former can benefit by the experience and efforts 
of the latter. 
I long to see an American Church Library Association cun- 


y ° . | : : 
Anglo-N orman versions or paraphrases appeared ; lations we have been speaking. The Anglo-Saxon | sisting of all persons (librarians and others) who are interested 
and no less than three translations of the Psalms in Gospels, says one competent scholar, “ were constantly | in the support and improvement of church and Sunday-school 


English were made in Wiclif’s own century. 


But a better idea of the earliest English Bibles 
can be given by a specimen extract than by these 


| read in Anglo-Saxon churches,” and for that reason 
were they put into the vernacular. Ormin made his 


paraphrase because he thought it “ would turn to great 


libraries, and would be glad to correspond with any persons in 


| any part of the country who are thus interested, with reference 
; to some form of organization for co-operative work in that 


field. 


colorless descriptions. Let us take, for instance, the advantage if English folk, for love of Christ, would |. If deemed expedient, please publish the above or any part of 


ninth-century Anglo-Saxon version of the fourteenth 


chapter of the Gospel of John, A few verses will) thought, with word, with deed.” And these have | 


| earnestly learn it, and follow it, and fulfill it, with 


it in The Sunday School Times, and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES P. CHENEY, 


show that the language and order are English, and! becn the ambitions of all English translators and ' Librarian of St. James Sunday-school Library, Elizabeth, N. 3. 








June§20, 1885.] 








CONSIDER! 
BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


fee the lilies, how they grow, 
Ne’er was king appareled so; 
Never yet was vocal tune 

Like their melodies of June. 
Yet they neither toil nor spin, 
God’s good care they flourish in. 
All our faithlessness he quells, 
In these summer bridal bells. 


God, who clothes the lilies white, 

In their music has delight ; 

Heeds their pure and whispered chimes, 
Listens to their silent rhymes. 

From their lowly belfries rise 

Hymns that touch the open skies. 
Majesty with meekness dwells 

In the valley’s lily bells. 


So would we, in fragrant stoles, 
Raise to God our simple souls ; 
Knowing well that he desires 
White-clad hearts to join Ris choirs. 
Not the loudest, but the pure 
Songs, of heaven’s ear are sure, 
Surely this the lily tells 

In its peal of happy bells. 





REHOBOAM’S REIGN, AND THE MONUD- 
MENTS OF EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS BROWN, D.D. 


The name of Rehoboam does not occur in the records 
of either of these countries as far as they are now known 
to us; and the Assyrian inscriptions afford nothing of 
interest to the student of his reign, except the welcome 
but indirect assistance in determining his date, to which 
reference is made at the end of this article. From the 
Egyptian monuments, however, we get valuable facts in 
regard to Shishak (Sheshenk J.), who invaded Judah 
in Rehoboam’s fifth year, The facts are in themselves 
more meagre than we could wish, but they have given 
rise to long and eager discussion, and this has ended in 
certain tolerably secure results. 

The family to which Sheshenk belonged, was not of 
pure Egyptian blood. The un-Egyptian form of the 
individual names led long ago to this conclusion, and 
recent study confirmsit. Whence, then, did these rulers 
come? For some years this question was answered, 
with little contradiction, to the effect that they came 
from Asia, that they belonged to the Shemitic race, and 
were either Assyrians, or connected with the Shemitic 
settlers in Goshen; to this latter view the proximity of 
their capital, Bubastis see below), was supposed to lend 
countenance. Another theory went as far eastward as 
Elam to find their early home. The first of these three 
views, however, has had the widest currency, and the 
greatest array of well-known authorities in its favor 
(Birch, Brugsch, Ebers, etc.), and is represented in popu- 
lar books. This view, again, rests on the form of certain 
names found in the twenty-second dynasty, Nemart, 
Osorkon, and Takelot,—names occurring more than once 
in the genealogical table of this family, but designating, 
first, the father of Sheshenk IL. (with whom we are par- 
ticularly concerned), his son, and his grandson, respec- 
tively. These are compared with Nimrod, Sargon, and 
Tiglath, three appellations which carry us back to 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Now while stranger things have happened than that 
Assyrian warriors should sit on the Egyptian throne, 
there are good reasons for regarding this theory rather 
as a romantic fancy than as historical fact. 

(a.) The other names of the family,—Sheshenk, Pa-tut 
Neb-nesha, Mausan, etc., while they may not be Egyptian, 
are certainly not Assyrian, nor Shemitic, at all. This 
suggests the possibility that the resemblances already 
mentioned are accidental. 

(d.) Against the proposed identifications is the absence 
of the name “Nimrod” from Assyrian monuments,— 
showing that it was not a common and familiar name in 
ordinary use among that people; also the fact that 
“Tiglath” is not a complete name, but a word meaning 
“confidence” or “help,” used in Assyrian as a proper 
name only when joined with the name of a god (Tig- 
Jath-Adar—“ Confidence in Adar,” or “My confidence 
Adar,” and so Tiglath-Pileser. ; 

(c.) Neither in Egyptian nor in Assyrian records is 
there any hint of such a connection between the two 
lands as to make an Assyrian dynasty in Egypt a prob- 
able thing. Fora hundred years and more the Assyrian 
empire had been weak, -and the strong Hebrew state had , 
cut it off from Egypt. 
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generations preceding this time of weakness give no 
intimation of any conquest of Egypt or emigration to 
it. On the other hand, the inscriptions of Sheshenk 
and his family make no allusion to any relationship 
with Assyria, which was something to be proud of, rather 
than to conceal. Still less is there any intimation that 
they had conquered Egypt. They had been there a 
long while, but apparently on good terms with the 
“gyptians. More than this: 

(d.) They had for several generations been the leaders 
of the Libyan mercenaries in the Egyptian service. 


their earliest ancestor mentioned as Techen-Buiuana, 
and Techen denotes a Li)yan tribe. 

These considerations show that there is a lack of posi- 
tive arguments for the Assyrian origin of the twenty- 
second dynasty, serious difficulty in the way of the 
theory, and a definite indication that the earlier home of 
the family wasin Libya. This isthe view now taken, 
with increasing unanimity, by those not already com- 
mitted to another theory. (So Stern, Wiedemann, E. 
Meyer, etc.) 

According to Manetho, this dynasty had its particular 
seat at Bubastis (“‘ Place of Bast;” Egyptian, Pa-Bast ; 
Heb., Pi- Beseth), in the Delta (see above), on one of the 


railroad from Cairo to Suez turns eastward to pass into 
the Wadi Tumilat). In fact, objects belonging to the 
twenty-second dynasty have been found here, among 
them cat-headed images of the goddess Bast. Bronze 
eats, and the bones of myriads of actual cats, sacred to 
the same divinity, have also been discovered ; and doubt- 


great burial-ground for these sacred animals. But the 
worship of Bast, and residence at Pa- Bust, did not exclude 
devotion to other gods and places. The most impor- 
tant monument of Sheshenk I. is at Thebes. 


territories, among which are found localities of Palestine. 


But before speaking of this famous relief, we must, in 


gives us on the object of Sheshenk’s Judean campaign. 
More definitely, we have to inguire whether it was 
directly instigated by Jeroboam. The books of Kings 
and Chronicles, it is to be observed, do notintimate that 


it wasso. But if their authors had supposed it to be so, 





only because this would accord with their habit (com- 


pare 1 Kings 15:18 seq. ; 2 Kings 16: 7 seg. ; 17, 43) ; but | 


also because it would have been another black stroke in 


Their silence 

on this point would then seem to indicate that when 
these books were written, at least, it was not the current 
belief that Jeroboam was the active cause of Sheshenk’s 
invasion, 

Further, it is to be noticed that the northern kingdom 
was in no immediate danger from the southern. The 
northern was numerically the stronger. Open hostilities 
which Rehoboam once designed, had been forbidden by 
Jehovah (1 Kings 12: 24). 
he resumed them, 


summoned Egypt against the holy city. 


(14: 30); but we have no proof that this feeling ever 
threatened again to pass over into action. 
| “ fenced cities” (2 Chron. 11: 5 seq.) lay toward Egyp 
be toward Israel. 


Rehoboam’s 
t, 


vA 
“a 


matter for the summoner. The intrigues of Ahaz with 
| Tiglath-Pileser, and of Hoshea with So (Seveh, Sabaku), 
| were under very different circumstances. 

| The biblical narrative seems to intimate that plunder 
| was the chief object of Sheshenk’s campaign. The 
| treasures of the temple and of the king’s palace were 
carried away. It is altogether likely that Sheshenk 
knew from the outset what he was going for. 
glory may have been one motive, but this ambition was 
shrewd enough to Jead him toward spoil. 
Solomon’s wisdom had reached the queen of Sheba. It 
is probable that the fame of his wealth had reached the 
king of Egypt. The descriptions which Egyptian 
ambassadors, messengers, and traders would bring of the 
splendor of the temple and the royal house, would be 
certain to do no injustice to the reality, and to linger in 
vivid remembrance, 





It is altogether natural, therefore, 
that Sheshenk should have cast longing e:es on Jerusa- 
lem. The divided kingdom offered him the opportu- 
nity, which he took when his affairs allowed. Jeroboam 
was im his debt; that secured him against the danger of 
a reunion of the two kingdoms in the presence of a 
common foe. He, in turn, refrained from attacking 


order to understand it, consider what light the Bible | 


Love of 


The fame of 


887 














returned: with the stolen treasure. This premised, we 
may turn to the bas-relief of Karnak. 

This great monumental record, the only one yet found 
in Egypt which deals directly with Sheshenk’s Judswan 
campaign, is essentially—so far as it concerns our main 
purpose—a list of places subject to the Egyptian king, 
and gives no detailed account of his movements. The 
attempt was once made (by Blau) to show, from the 
arrangement of the names, that his army marched 
through the territory of Judah in six columns, nearly 


| all meeting at Jerusalem; but this, though ingenious, is 


(e.) Finally, returning to the matter of names, we find | 


fanciful. 
to Judah. 


We are not even told that the names belong 
The accompanying inscription indicates 


| Asia, and the heads of the captives look Shemitic ; but 


for closer identifications we are left to the forms of the 
particular names. 
Briefly described, this monument represents the great 


_god Amon-Ra, and the goddess of the city of Thebes, 
| leading a train of captives toward King Sheshenk L, 
| with an inscription containing a flattering address made 


by Amon to the king. The captives are one hundred 


| and fifty-six in number, and are all led by cords which 


easterly Nile arms (near the modern Zakazik, where the 


| ranged 1 \ 1eq le gth. 
] } * : C f * ., 
ess t lere Was here in the time o Shes he nk, and after, a 


| 
| 


pass around their necks, They appear to be symbolical 
figures, representing captured or tributory p:aces. The 
faces are bearded, and seem to be those of Asiatics; the 
arms and the upper part of the bodies are to be seen, 
emerging from behind oblong shields, the border of 
which resembles the row of turrets of a wall, and each 
shield bears, in hieroglyphics, the name of a place or 
territory. The names have the determinative which 
usually indicates a foreign land. The figures are ar- 
The 
lowest row, with twenty-three figures, contains no legi- 
ble inscription; and of the one hundred and thirty- 
three others, many names are so mutilated as to be 
beyond recognition. Some of those which can still be 


It was here | deciphered, closely resemble the names of towns in 
on the outer wall of the great Karnak temple of Amon- | Judah. In particular, may be named Soco, Aijahu, and, 
Ra, that Sheshenk recorded the names of conquered | perhaps, Beth-zur, among the “cities for defense” built 


by Rehoboam; further, Ashdod, Makkedah, Gibeon, 
Beth-horon, etc. The last shield that contains legible 
characters bears the fragmentary word Jeru... which 
some would complete into Jerusalem. 

An important question in interpreting this list is 
whether we are to look for names of Israelitish as well 
as Judean towns. “ Makkedah,” given above, is read 


/as “Mejiddo” by Brugsch and others, which would 
| then we should expect a mention of it from them, not! point to a much more northern limit of Sheshenk’s cam- 


; 
| 
| 


There is no evidence that 
Bitter feeling existed, of course, 


paign than is hinted at in the biblical narrative. 
Brugsch even reads one name “ Mahanaim,” and under- 
stands that Sheshenk passed over into the East-Jordan 
land. It is strange, however, in that case, that neither 
in Kings nor Chronicles do we hear anything of this. 
In fact, as we have already seen, Jerusalem with its 
treasures was the probable object of the Egyptian king. 
It is not likely that he would attack cities within the 
territory of the friendly Jeroboam; on the other hand, 
the theory that only such,cities were there attacked by 
him as rejected Jeroboam’'s rule, assumes a too close 
alliance between Israel and Egypt (see above); and 
while, if the identifications were quite certain, we might 
suppose that the northern cities are named to indicate 
Sheshenk’s view of Jeroooam as a dependent prince, in 


the uncertainty which actually attends many of them, 


we are not justified in resorting to this view. Weshould 


| be especially cautious, in view of the fact that we have 


7 ’ — } 
There wouid be no sufficient reason 
- | 
for summoning a powerful ally,—always a dangerous 


| 


| 


no authority for limiting the list to Hebrew towns. It 
is entirely possible that Arabian strongholds may be 
included, and the originals of some names which have 
been assigned to Northern Israel, may, perhaps, have’ 
lain south of Judah. While, therefore, the list is con- 
firmatory of the biblical account, it does not give us any 
sure basis for supplementing these accounts in any 
important respects, 

Some excitement was caused among biblical scholars, 
when the first mention of this relief was made (by 
Champollion-le-Jeune, in a letter from Thebes, Nov. 24, 
1828), by the statement that one of these name-shields 
bore the words, “‘ Jouda-Hamelek,” which were regarded 
as the Egyptian transcription of the Hebrew, “ Judah, 
the kingdom.” It was then supposed by some that the 
head above this shield was a likeness of Rehoboam, and 
the translation, “ King of Judah,” was even con‘ectured. 
This last may be dismissed at once, as grammatically 
impossible. The words might mean in Hebrew, “ Judah, 
aking ;’ but there was no king of that name, so far as 
we are aware. That the sense should be that Judah, 
the nation, was kingly, or that the king was called by 
the name of this country 


(compare Ebers’ ‘ Royal 
Judah”) in a fashion more familiar to readers. of 


Shakespeare than to students of Shemitic history, is: too 


The fuller inscriptions of the | Jeroboam, marched to Jerusalem, gained his end, and | improbable to need discussion. The shield bearing this 
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name, and the head above this shield, are in no way | went up thither Rehoboam the son of Solomon. And name of Jeroboam’s mother from Zeruah to Sarira, and 
distinguished from the rest, and the name itself has the | the word of the Lord came unto Shemaiah the Enlamite | of the place of his residence from Zereda to Sarira, is 
same determinative with them, Others (R. 8. Poole, G, | (Nehelamite, Jer. 29: 24, 31, 32), saying, Take to thy- | easily explicable from the confusing of similar Hebrew 


Rawlinson, ete.) read, “ Judah, a kingdom.” But ma/k self a new garment, which has not come into water | letters. In fact, the whole thing is readily explained on 
(comp. Jer. 13:1), and rend it into twelve pieces, and | the assumption that the Hebrew form of the narrative 


(Heb. melek) cannot mean kingdom, and “kingdom,” 
in Hebrew, would precede the name “ Judah.” 
(Smith’s Bible Dict., art. Shishak) disregards the 
former objection almost wholly, and meets the latter by 
supposing the Egyptian scribe to have treated “kingdom” | 
like an Egyptian determinative, which follows its word. 
To this may be replied: (1) There is already the deter- | 
minative indicating a place; (2) Either the Egyptians | 
understood malk to mean “kingdom,” or they did not. | 
If they did, why should they not have translated it, to 
make it intelligibleto readers? If they did not, why | 
should they have treated it as a determinative ? 

The great difficulties attending all these attempts at 
explanation confirm the antecedent probability that we 
have in Judha-malk the name of a town not yet identified. 

The pos.tive contribution of the Assyrian monuments to 
Rehoboam’s history concerns his. date. These monu- 
ments prove that Ahaziah, king of Judah, was killed 
by Jehu (2 Kings 9: 27) not later than 842 B, C. The 
years of reign of all the kings of Judah, from Rehoboam | 
to Ahaziah, if added together, make ninety-five. Reho- 
boam cannot, therefore, have begun to reign before 
B. C. 937. Probably it was three or four years later 
than this, so that the date (975) given in the margin of 
our Authorized Version, must be brought down more 
than forty years. Sheshenk’s campaign against Jerusalem 
would then fall not far from B. C. 930, but a little after 
that date, rather than before it. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND JEROBOAM. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 





The Septuagint, or old Greek version of the Scrip- 
tures, contains a long passage inserted in 1 Kings 12, 
between verse 24 and verse 25, which gives a somewhat 
different account of Jeroboam and the circumstances 
attending his accession to the throne from that given in 
the Hebrew. 

It begins (comp. 11: 48): “ And King Solomon sleeps 
with his fathers, and is buried with his fathers in the 
city of David; and Rehoboam his son reigned in his 


he began to reign, and he reigned twelve years in 
Jerusalem” (inconsistent with 14: 21). The name 
of his mother is given with a slight euphonic va- 
riation from the Hebrew text (14: 21,31) as Naanan 
(Naamah), but with an addition not there sanctioned, 
“daughter of Ana (Hanun, 2 Sam, 10: 1, 2), son of 
Nahash, king of the children of Ammon.” Then, after 
characterizing Rehoboam’s reign, “and he did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked not 
in the way of David hjs father,” it proceeds (comp. 11: 
26 7.), “ And there was a man of Mount Ephraim, a 
servant to Solomon, and his name was Jeroboam, and 
his mother’s name was Sarira, a harlot; and Solomon 
set him as taskmaster (lit., ruler of the whip) over the 
levies of the house of Joseph. And he built for Solomon 
Sarira in Mount Ephraim, and he had three hundred 
chariots of horses. He built the citadel with the levies 
of the house of Joseph; he enclosed the city of David, 
and was aspiring to the kingdom, And Solomon sought 
to kill him, and he feared, and fled to Shishak king of 
Egypt, and was with him until Solomon died.” Upon 


of the king to return; who, to induce him to remain, 
gave him as his wife Ano, the elder sister of the 
queen, Thekemina (Tahpenes). After the birth of his 
son Abijah, he renewed his request to be permitted to 
leave Egypt, and he accordingly “came into the land 
of Sarira in Mount Ephraim; and the whole tribe of 
Ephraim assembles there; and Jeroboam built there an 
intrenchment.” 

The narrative of his child’s sickness and death is then 
introduced substantially as in 14: 1-18. The prophet 
Ahijah, who is stated to have been sixty years old, is 
introduced as though he had not been mentioned in the | 
history before. Jeroboam says nothing to his wife | 
about disguising herself, and makes no allusion to| 
Ahijah’s having told him that he should be king, as | 
14; 2. And Ahijah says nothing of Jeroboam’s having | 
been already raised to the throne, and having intro- | 
duced idolatrous worship. He simply announces to her 
that upon her return to Sarira (not “Tirzah,” as 14: 17), 
the child shall die, and pronounces sentence upon Jero- 
boam and his race in the terms of 14: 11. 

Then “Jeroboam went to Shechem in Mount Eph- 
raim, and gathered there the tribes of Israel. And there 

















the Lord, Take to thyself ten pieces to clothe thee there- 
with. And Jeroboam took them. 
This saith the Lord respecting the ten tribes of Israel.” 

Then follows the interview of the people with Reho- 
boam, the delay of three days, his consulting with the 


And Shemaiah said, | instances, the motive can be pointed out which led to the 


| 
} 


Poole thou shalt give to Jeroboam, and say to him, Thus saith is the genuine, correct, and original form, from which 


the other has been concocted. And in the majority of 


changes that were made. 
Whether the story as it is now found in the Septuagint 
was originally composed in Hebrew and thence trans- 


the old men and with the young men, his insolent | lated into Greek, or was first written in Greek as we now 
answer to the people, their revolt, Rehoboam’s flight to | have it, it might be difficult to determine with certainty, 
Jerusalem, his assembling an army, which dispersed at | The numerous and striking Hebraisms both in the use 


the command of the Lord by the prophet Shemaiah, 
substantially as it is related in 12: 3-24, though with 
numerous verbal differences, and with the omission of 
some minor particulars. 

Dean Stanley, in his History of the Jewish Church, 
and again in his article on “ Jeroboam,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, says that is difficult to choose 


between this account and that of the Hebrew text, but | parallels in the course of that version. 


gives the preference to the furmer. 
this question will be governed largely by the opinion 
which is entertained of the comparative accuracy of the 
Septuagint and the Massoretic texts in general, Con- 
ceiving, as I do, that the latter is immeasurably supe- 
rior to the former in all respects, that the substantial 
correctness of the Hebrew Scriptures is incapable of 
being impeached, while the Septuagint shows numerous 
and evident marks of arbitrary alterations, I have not 
the slightest hesitation in believing that the true origi- 
nal narrative is that which is found in our ordinary 
Bibles, and that the account in the Septuagint is a gar- 
bled modification of it. Its various portions have, as 
Bishop Walton expresses it in his Polyglot, been “ stuffed 
together” (consarcinata) from a diversity of passages. 


The Hebrew text is confirmed by all the other inde- 
pendent ancient versions, the Targum, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate. This peculiar form of the story is found 
only in the Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint, not 
in the Alexandrian, which, however, in general, follows 
the Hebrew more closely, and probably represents a text 
which has been corrected by it. Unfortunately, this 
portion of the Old Testament is not in the Sinaitic manu- 
script, the other great authority for the Septuagint text. 
But what is very remarkable, and stamps this story as a 
subsequent insertion, is the fact that it is inconsistent 
with other portions of the Vatican text itself. Thus in 
14: 21, it agrees with the Hebrew in stating Rehoboam’s 
age on ascending the throne to be forty-one years, and 
the length of his reign seventeen years. The counter- 
statement that he was but sixteen years old, was probably 
suggested by the fancy that it conformed better with his 
consulting “ young men” of his own age. The Vatican 
manuscript also contains the account in 11: 29 ff, of the 
prophet Ahijah’s interview with Jeroboam, which the 
story we are examining ignores, or rather refers to a 
different time and to another prophet. Apparently, 
offense was given by such a prediction uttered at such a 
time, as though the prophet encouraged his subordina- 
tion, or led him to it. To avoid any such implication, 
Solomon’s hostility is traced, not to his knowledge of 
this prophecy, but to Jeroboam’s aspiring to the throne, 
of which the Hebrew text says nothing. And as this 
prophecy seemed inconsistent with Ahijah’s denuncia- 
tion of Jeroboam and his race, it is transferred to another 
prophet, Shemaiah, who, in consequence, perhaps, of this 
ill-omened communication, receives an appellation asso- 
ciated with a false prophet of Jeremiah’s time, who bore 
the same name, but was a totally different person. The 
reproach cast upon Jeroboam’s mother by calling her 
“a harlot,” while the Hebrew text styles her “a widow,” 
indicates further the animus of the piece. 

The alleged marriage of Jeroboam with the sister of 
the queen of Egypt is simply transferred from Hadad, 
another adversary of Solomon 11: 19, 20. The birth 


| of his son in Egypt likewise derived from this same 
| incident, and the transfer of the child’s sickness and 


death before the schism removes the latter still farther 
from the beginning of Rehoboam’s reign; and like the 
express statement that he “‘ did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord,” is meant to suggest that the 
schism was the penalty of his own criminality and mis- 


rule, and not merely of his foolish bravado at the time | 


of his expected coronation. But the denunciation of 
Jeroboam 14: 11 is thus left unexplained; for, accord- 
ing to this story, the crimes which deserved this judg- 
ment had not yetbeen committed. Jeroboam’s “ three 
hundred chariots” is probably just an exaggeration of 
the state and equipage affected by Absalom prior to his 
analogous rebellion (2 Sam. 15:1). The change of the 
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of words and in forms of expression plainly show that it 
was either translated from the Hebrew or written by one 
he actings of whose mind were controlled by the modes 
of Hebrew thought. The style is that of the contiguous 
portions of the Septuagint Version. The alterations 
and transpositions, for the sake of removing imaginary 


| incongruities in the sacred text, find very frequent 


The strong 


The decision of | probability is, as I conceive, that it was originally writ- 


ten in Hebrew or Chaldee as a life of Jeroboam for 
popular use reproduced and modified from the scriptural 
narrative; and that this rendered into Greek was by 
some transcriber inserted in the Septuagint at this point, 
who thereupon dropped 14: 1-20 from its proper place 
in the text as superfluous, but did not erase such preced- 
ing passages or verses as are here repeated with or with- 
out alteration. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 





RELIGION AND COMMON-SENSE. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


Thucydides said of Pericles, “that he was by his nat- 
ural intelligence the best judge, on the shortest delibera- 
tion, of any matter in hand, and also the ablest forecaster 
of what the issue would be.” A writer in the Library 
Magazine refers to Mr. Delane, late editor of the London 
Times, as an exemplification of this quotation. Editors, 
acting under constant emergencies, require common- 
sense; but kings, bishops, clergy, lawyers, physicians, 
and teachers, and all in public station, specially need it. 

Reid declares (Intellectual Powers, Essay 6, Chap. 2) 
that the understanding which makes a man act pru- 
dently in life makes him capable of discerning truth and 
falsehood in self-evident matters “which he distinctly 
apprehends.” 

As asound eye or ear gives a true report, so it is claimed 
that obvious truths should be recognized by the un- 
depraved mind, Among such truths Monsieur Jaques 
places “the moral law, human liberty, the existence of 
God, and the immortality of the soul.” See Krauth’s 
edition of Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, under 
the head “ Common-Sense.” 

Common-sense is much admired in worldly matters, 
When General Grant, by close observation of the lay of 
the land, told Mr. Creswell the way to reach home, when 
he had lost his road, in his own neighborhood, he 
exhibited this faculty. 

The power of Lincoln’s anecdotes lay in the fact that 
they were only frames to a good picture, or nutshells for 
a toothsome kernel; as the figure of changing horses in 
crossing a stream at once indicated the danger of chang- 
ing leaders in troublous and uncertain times. Stories 
are as the air to the ballad; they display vividly the 
excellence of the thought that lies underneath. 

General Washington and Dr. Johnson were noted 
men of common sense. 

When the good German pastor, Oberlin, would instruct 
his French mountaineers in agriculture, he planted two 
gardens where they must pass, and view the result of his 
work. When he wished new roads, he led the way with 
his pickaxe, and thus in both cases overcame prejudice. 

Common-sense may be cultivated, and a position like 
that of Robinson Crusoe would develop it; for necessity 
forces invention. Children should sometimes be thrown 
on their resources to this end. 

In religion, we properly hear of “the rubric of com- 
mon-sense”’ and “sanctified common-sense.” Sensible 
men take medicine in sickness, so prayers and sacra- 
ments repair spiritual weakness, It is sensible to breathe 
and also to receive God’s Spirit, and to exercise both 
body and soul. 

It is not common-sense to burn or destroy money, but 


the world admires the man who collects millions. What 


about the sense of the person who wastes invaluable 
time, and at death vainly cries, with a dying queen, 
“Millions of money for aninchoftime”? Isitsensible 
thus to cast away hope of salvation in life's short 
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moment? Heap up perishing wealth, and it may burn | for politeness. The real fountain of courtesy is the 
your soul like fire, at the last, when you feel the force of | heart; and while manners are perhaps somewhat conven- 


the divine words: “ The things which are seen are tem- | tional, a perfect manner springs from ready sympathy, 


poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal!” | from promptness to enter into and reciprocate the feel- 





Men want long and safe investments. When Christ 
bade them “lay up treasure in heaven,” it was as plain | 
as a direction to deposit money in a bank; and the 
parable of the Talents conveys the same idea, though 
money does not buy heaven. | 

You would be interested to know whether next year 
is to be spent in a prison or a palace; but where is your 
thought about the millions of eternal years of joy or sor- 
row? Said the Master, appealing to common-sense: 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” and “ Ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth; but how is | 
it that ye do not discern this time?” 

Religion, then, is a “ reasonable service” (Rom. 12:1). | 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” 
(Prov. 9:10). Hear Solomon’s injuaction, ‘Get wis- 
dom” (Prov. 4:5). 


THE TEACHER'S OUTSIDE WORK. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


What is the teacher’s outside work? Is it not all the 


| are apparently sealed and dormant? 


| 
| 


ings of others, from “a heart at leisure from itself.” 
Do you want to penetrate dark places like a sunbeam? 


To make cold, unlovely homes glow with new warmth | 


and cheer? To awaken responses from natures which 
To leave behind 
you always a pleasant memory, so that the very thought 
of you is fragrant as a perfume? Then be much with 
Christ, and let yourself be in the background ; and for 


Christ’s sake, not for any return you expect either in 


friendship or esteem, give yourse/f to those you love and 
want to help. 

The time of the year which tries the integrity of 
classes is fast coming. There is the summer scattering 
| here and there, which must be expected. Shall you let 


your scholars drift away from your influence, and lose 


the vividness of the impressions made upon them during 
the winter months? 

Not if you avail yourself of the one means, beyond all 
| others, which does good, and binds the scholar’s heart to 
the teacher’s, as with cords triply twisted. 





work which cannot be done in the brief, quickly flying | 
hour which is all too crowded for more than a study of | 
the lesson, from which, let it be faithful and compre- 
hensive as it may, no teacher ever goes home feeling 
entirely satisfied. There is always so much left out, so 
much ought to have been said, which was pressed into 
the background, and finally omitted, not merely for lack 
of time, but because a question or suggestion from some 
thoughtful pupil, threw the lesson quite off the track 
which had been designed for it. 
happens to every earnest teacher, that he unfolds the 


lesson in a different way from that he had intended, | 
simply because something in the manner of a scholar, or 


a word in the opening prayer, or the presence of a new 
element in the class, makes a change desirable. 
advantage of full, even of exhaustive, preparation is 
found just here,—that the teacher is ready to leave one 
line or treatment and adopt another, if need be. It is 


only the unprepared, or the haif-prepared, who are | 


rigidly bound by a cast-iron system. 

In taking charge of a large class, there is always the 
danger of forgetting individual needs, and merely 
addressing the mass. The personal care and instruction 
which are possible to the teacher whose little group 
clusters so closely around the central chair that it is 
easy unseen to slip a little hand into oae’s own, giving 
it a loving pressure, to drop now and then a single word 
into a child’s ear, are out of the question when the 
class, anywhere in age between seventeen and thirty, 
and numbering from twenty to fifty, are ranged in seats 
before the teacher. The teacher should individualize 


Doubtless it often | 


The 


of regard. It is a cheap pleasure, but its work is in the 
inverse ratio to its cost. 

It has the advantage over a call, that, when a message 
is written down, in black ink on white paper, it is 
invested with a certain permanence. It may be looked 
at, put aside in a box or a drawer, read over at night 
just before retiring, and, in fact, learned almost by heart. 

| Do not make the mistake, in writing to your scholar, 
of preaching at him in a goody-goody fashion. 
brightly, gossip a little, tell pleasant happenings, and 
| give bits of news. 
down. Be cordial, loving, tender, and somewhere, in 
the middle, or near the end, be sure to say your word 
| for Jesus. 
The teacher is shorn of strength who confines effort 
'and endeavor to the hours of teaching on Sunday. 
| By friendly intercourse, by the book loaned, or the 
| paper with the marked article, by the hand-clasp, the 
invitation to church, the ticket to an entertainment, by 
doing good, as opportunity presents itself, the teacher's 
outside work, for the class and the Master, may multiply 
itself a hundred-fold, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


romana pees 


THE BOOK TOMMY TUCKER HID. 


BY ERNEST EARLSTON. 





the class in his at-home work, in his closet prayer, in 


his thought as he comes to them with life’s bread in his | 


As I went down to the meadow this morning, whom 
| should I see but Tommy Tucker half buried in a cosey 


Write to your absentees. A letter is a tangible proof 


Write | 


Don’t be afraid of letting yourself 


heap of Farmer Brown’s new hay. He was reading out | 
of a book with yellow-paper covers; but when I came | 
near he gave a little start, closed the book, and slipped | 


hands, ready for the breaking ; but so should his art con- 
ceal art, that no one in the listening circle should be 
able to say, “That word was meant for such a one. | 


it out of sight. 


book. Who ever heard of a boy who did the wonderful 


| things that your hero does in the story every day? It 


isn’t likely that you’ll ever be called upon to fighta band 
of highwaymen, and it isn’t likely that you'll whip them 
single-handed if you have to fight them.” 
Tommy was still silent, 
“May I ask you a question, Tommy? Does the read- 
ing of that book make you study your lessons better, or 
make you more content at home, or fit you better for the 
every-day work you have to do? Or does it take you 
away from your lessons, make you discontented with 
home, make you want to do impossible things, instead 
of the plain things that God gives you to do?” 
“ You are right, Mr. Earlston,” said Tommy, forgetting 
that I had only asked some questions, and that he was 
really answering the accusation of his own conscience. 
“You are right. It is a foolish book; and if it isn’t 
| wicked, it was making me wicked. It was making me 
careless in everything. Mother doesn’t know why my 
school averages were lower last week, and why I forgot 
| some errands I had to do, She didn’t know about the 
book. I didn’t want her to know. I'll never read a 
book again that I don’t want her to know of.” 

He took the yellow book from his pocket, and tore it 
to pieces. 

| « Tommy Tucker,” I said, “you will never go far 

| wrong if you don’t hide anything from your mother.” 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN DAMASCUS. 


BY MISS IDA HINMAN. 


| Would not the school-boys and school-girls of America 
like to get a peep at school-life in the strange old city 
of Damascus? 
| First, let us look at the school-houses: they are built 
| long and Mw; when we enter, we see that they are not 
| fitted up with seats and desks as ours are; but the scholars 
sit on mats on the floor, with their legs crossed. Our 
| way of studying would seem as strange to these children 
| as theirs does to us. 
| Usually children remain at home till they are ten 
years old, when their school-days begin. Sometimes a 
| little boy, like some American boys I know, does not 
| want to go to school, but would prefer to stay at home 
/and play. Then his mother tells him that if he will go 
to school his teeth will become golden. This usually 
has the desired effect on the young Syrian, and he 
trudges off to school. If he studies well his teeth wid? 
become golden—in a figurative sense, at least; but he 
finds, to his disappointment, that his white ivories really 
never change into the bright metal. 

School commences in Damascus at two o’clock in the 
morning,—the Eastern two o’clock which corresponds 
to our eight o’clock; and the session lasts until six, or 
our twelve, when the scholars have a recess for dinner. 
| They do not have a play recess in the middle of the ses- 
| sion, as you have. 

The first lesson a pupil is taught, on entering the 
school, is due respect to the teacher, and the proper man- 
ner of salutinghim. This is done by the scholar kissing 











That sentence fitted such another.” 


It is the triumph of teaching as of preaching, when | 


the learner, the listener, says, with the conviction of a 
heart into which has entered an arrow sharpened with 
love, “There was a message Heaven-sent to me! ” 
About the outside work. It is many-sided. If you have 
a home, into which your scholars may come as guests, 
it is well for you to give them the feeling, that, while you 
are always easily accessible to them, if they really need 
you, you have a special hour, or afternoon, or evening 
in every week, which is set apart for them, which is 
their own, when you will be glad to receive and talk to 
them, entertaining them socially, and treating them as 
friends.. If you are not in yourown home, and cannot have 
the pleasure of thus entertaining your pupils, you may 
perhaps be able, as a friend of mine does, occasionally to 
borrow a friend’s house for the purpose. At least, you 
may make a point of being early in your place at Sunday- 


school, early enough to secure fifteen or twenty minutes, | 


for social conversation with your pupils, in a familiar 
way, before the ringing of the bell. Or you may tarry 
after school is dismissed, detaining now one, now 
another, for a bit of bright friendly talk. 

Calls upon scholars and their families are never 
wasted. Perhaps we hardly realize what a pleasant | 
break in the routine of daily life, in a plain home, is | 
made by the teacher’s visit. Some of us have naturally 
more tact and ease than others. There is wonderful | 


Tommy and I are quite good friends, so 
| I knew, when he put the book away so quickly, that it 
was something that he was a little ashamed of, 

“A bright day to you, Tommy “h 
“Don’t let me stop your reading. 


tucker,” I said. 
Indeed, if your book 


you don’t object, I wish you would read aloud.” 
Tommy’s face flushed crimson. 


Earlston; and I’d—I’d rather talk.” 

Now, this was so unlike the straightforward Tommy 
Tucker, who tells me all his little secrets, that I said 
right out: 

“Surely, Tommy Tucker doesn’t read books that he is 
ashamed to let his friends see.” 

The blush which had begun to die out of Tommy 
Tucker’s face came back with a deeper glow. 

“T don’t know that it’s very wrong,” he said. “It’s 
| only a book about a boy who went off to kill Indians, 
and who fought six highwaymen single-handed and beat 
them all, and rescued a lot of soldiers who had been 
captured, and had a great many other wonderful adven- 
tures. I'll show you the book,” continued Tommy. 

“No, don’t,” I said. “I don’t want to read any book 
that you think bad enough to hide from me.” 

Tommy looked hurt, but did not say anything; so I 
went on: . 

“You see, Tommy, I am just taking your own judg- 
ment on the book. 





It isn’t so very wrong, you say; and 


is so interesting as it seemed to be a minute ago, and if 


“T—I don’t think you would care for the story, Mr. | 





charm in a gracious and unaffected manner, and let us | yet it is so wrong that you would rather I hadn’t seen it, 
be thankful that it is within the reach of all. Nobody | neither would you like to go home and read it to your 
has a monopoly of amiabitity, or can take out a patent | little brothers. If it isn’t a wicked book, it is a foolish 


the hand of the teacher, and placing it on his forehead, 
The children repeat their lessons aloud in a sing-song 
tone of voice. Children, as well as older persons, when 
singing, always place a hand on the cheek, and lean the 
head toward one side, 

| The boys and girls attend separate schools, The pun- 
| ishments for breaking the rules at school are very severe. 
| If a child is guilty of only a slight offense, the teacher 


| commands him to kneel down on the floor, and stretch 
out his hand at arm’s length, and remain in that pogi- 
tion ten or fifteen minutes. In case he offends more 
seriously, his feet are placed in what is called a falag. 
This consists of a stick, to which a rope is tied at both 
ends. The feet are placed between the stick and the 
rope, which is rolled up, turning the soles of the feet of 
| the little criminal upward, to receive the blows from the 
teacher’s stick. 

Altogether, I do net think that American school- 
children would be willing to exchange life with the 
little Syrians. 

Yet Syrian children have their pleasures, and enjoy 
playing games as you do. One of their plays is called the 
‘‘pebble” game. It is similar to your game of marbles, 

If you will take your Bibles, and read the account of 
the wonderful conversion of St. Paul, given in the ninth 
chapter of Acts, you will see that it was to this city, of 
| which I have been telling you, that Saul was led when 
struck with blindness, Here he stayed for three days 
and nights, without eating, until Ananias was sent to 
him, when he received his sight, and was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and went forth to preach his newly found 
religion, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.] 





1, Jaly 5.—Revolt of the Ten Tribes.............. 1 Kings 12: 6-17 
2. July 12.—Idolatry Kstablished el Kings 12: 25-33 
B. Joly 19.—Onirl nd ANB (0.000... ccccccesceveecceesnenessreesees conees 1 Kings 16: 2-34 
4, July %.—Elah the Tishbite....... 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
6. August 2,—Elijah Meeting Ahab... 1 Kings 18: 1-18 
6. August 9.—The Prophets of Baal.......... 1 Kings 18: 19-29 
7. August 16.—The Prophet of the Lord................00 ss 1 Kings 18: 30-46 
8 August 24—Elijah at Horeb................0000..00« Kicadtieieiial 1 Kings 19: 1-18 
9% August 30.—The Story of Naboth.. ---l Kings 21: 419 
10, Beptember 6.—Blijah Trasmlat ed..........cccccceccsceecreneseeeeeeres 2 Kings 2: 1-15 
11. September 13.—The Shunammite’s Sen........ ...2 Kings 4: 18-37 
12, September 20.— Naaman the Syrian,.........ccssmsesreerceeeeees 2 Kings 5: 1-16 


13, Beptember 27,—Review. 
















LESSON 1, SUNDAY, JULY 5, 1885. 
Tite: REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 12: 


COMMON VERSION. 

6. And king Ré-ho-bé‘am con- 
sulted with the old men, that 
stood before 86l’o-mon his father 
while he yet lived, and said, How 
do ye advise that I may answer 
this people? 

7. And they spake unto him, 
saying, If thou wilt be a servant 
unto this people this day, and wilt 
serve them, and answer them, and 
speak good words to them, then 
they will be thy servants for ever. 

8 But he forsook the counsel 
of the old men, which they had 
given him, and consulted with 
the young men that were grown 
up with him, and which stood be- 
fore him: 

9. And he said unto them, What 
counsel give ye that we may an- 
swer this people, who have spo- 
ken to me, saying, Make the yoke 
which thy father did put upon us 
lighter? 

10, And the young men that 
were grown up with him spake 
unto him, saying, Thus shalt thou 
speak unto this people that spake 
unto thee, saying, Thy father 
made our yoke heavy, but make 
thou é# lighter unto us; thus shalt 
thou say unto them, My little fin- 
ger shall be thicker than my fath- 
er's loins, 

11, And now whereas my father 
did lade you with a heavy yoke, 
I will add to your yoke; my fath- 
er hath chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scor- 
pions, 

12. Bo Jér-o-bé’am and all the 
people came to Ré-ho-bé’am the 
third day, as the king had ap- 
pointed, saying, Come to me 
again the third day. 

13, And the king answered the 
people roughly, and forsook the 
old men’s counsel that they gave 
him; 

14, And spake to them after the 
counsel of the young men, saying, 
My father made your yoke heavy, 
and I will add to your yoke: my 


6-17.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


And king Rehoboam took 
counsel with the old men, that 
had stood before Solomon his 
father while he yet lived, say- 
ing, What counsel give ye me 
to return answer to this peo- 
7 ple? And they spake unto 
him, saying, If thou wilt be 

a servant unto this people this 
day, and wilt serve them, and 
answer them, and speak good 
words to them, then they 
will be thy servants for ever. 

8 But he forsook the counsel of 
the old men which they had 
given him, and took counsel 
with the young men that 
were grown up with him, that 

9 stood before him. And he 
said unto them, What counsel 
give ye, that we may return 
answer to this people, who 
have spoken to me, saying, 
Make the yoke that thy father 

10 did put upon us lighter?, And 
the yotng men that were 
grown up with him spake unto 
him, saying, Thus shalt thou 
say unto this people that spake 
unto thee, saying, Thy father 
made our yoke heavy, but 
make thou it lighter unto us; 
thus shalt thou speak unto 
them, My little finger is thick- 
er than my father's loins. And 
how whereas my father did 
lade you with a heavy yoke, I 
will add to your yoke: my 
father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. So Jeroboam 
and all the people came to Re- 
hoboam the third day, as the 
king bade, saying, Come to me 
18 again the third day. And 
the king answered the people 
roughly, and forsook the coun- 
sel of the old men which they 
had given him; and spake to 
them after the counsel of the 
young men, saying, My father 
made your yoke heavy, but I 
will add to your yoke: my 
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father also chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. 

15. Wherefore the king hear- 
kened not unto the people; for the 
cause was from the Loro, that he 
‘might perform his saying, which 
the Lorp spake by A-hijah the 
Shi lo-nite unto Jér-o.bé’am the 
son of Né’bat. 

16. 80 when all Ye'ra-el saw that 
the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the 
king, saying, What portion have 
we in Da’vid? neither have we in- 
heritance in the son of J&s'se: to 
your tents, O Is‘ra-el: now see to 
thine own house, Da‘vid. So Is’- 
ra-el departed unto their tents. 

17. But aa for the children of 
Ys’ra-cl which dwelt in the cities 
of Ji'dah, Rého-bé'am reigned 
over them. 


father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. So the king 
hearkened not unto the peo- 
ple; for it was a thing brought 
about of the Lorp, that he 
might establish his word; 
which the Lorp spake by the 
hand of Ahijah the Shilonite 
to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 
16 And when all I8rael saw that 
the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the 
king, saying, What portion 
have we in David? neither 
have we inheritance in the son 
of Jesse: to your tents, O Is- 
racl: now see to thine own 
house, David. So Israel de- 
parted unto their tents. But 
as for the children of Israel 
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Judah, Rehoboam reigned 





over them, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric. OF THE QUARTER: 


Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing. 


Lesson ‘Topic: Ruined by Bad Advice. 


1. Good 
Lussox OUTLINE: 
3. Ruin, 


Advice Rejected, vs. 6-8. 


2. Bad Advice Followed, vs. 9-18. 


vs. 16,17. 


Gotven Taxt: Me that walketh with wise men shall be wise: 
but @ companion of fools shall be deatroyed,—Prov. 18 : 20, 


which dwelt. in the cities of | 


Datty Home REeApDINGs: 


M.—1 Kings 12: 6-17. 
T. —1 Kings 11: 1-13. 


Ruined by bad advice. 
The ruin prophesied. 
W.—1 Kings 11: 26-43.. The ruin preparing. 
T, —Psa.1:1-6. Shunning bad advice. 

F. —Proy. 13: 13-25.. Shunning bad advisers. 
$.—Eccles. 7: 1-14. Wise men’s advice. 
$,—1 Pet.5:1-14. Aged men’s advice. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GOOD ADVICE REJECTED. 
1. The Good Advisers: 


And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men (6). 


Then said Absalom to Ahithophel, Give your counsel (2 Sam. 16 : 20). 
With aged men is wisdom. And understanding (Job 12: 12), 
Days should speak, and multitude of years should teach (Job 32: 7). 
Likewise, ye younger, be subject unto the elder (1 Pet. 5: 5). 


Il. The Good Adviser's Advice : 
1. To Act Humbly. 
If thou wilt be a servant wnto this people (7). 
If thou be kind to this people, and please them (2 Chron. 10: 7). 
Better is it to be of a lowly gag rt fog 16:19 
Whosoever would be first... shall be your servant (Matt, 20 : 27). 
2. To Speak Kindly. 
And answer them, and speak good words to them (7). 
A soft answer turneth away wrath (Proy. 15: 1). 
T a anger was abated toward him, when he had said that (Judges 


8). 
By iong forbearing is a ruler persuaded (Prov. 25: 15). 
Ii. The Good Adviser’s Advice Rejected: 


But he forsook the counsel of the old men (8). 

Because they rebelled. ... And contemned the counsel (Psa. 107 : 11). 
But ye have set at nought ail my counsel (Prov. 1: 25). 

The Pharisees and the lawyers rejected ... the counsel (Luke 7 : 30). 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee (Hos. 

4: 6). 

1. “The old men.” With many years comes much knowledge of 
life. Boys, remember that your fathers are several years older 
than you are. Girls, recollect that your mothers are considerably 
your seniors in years and in knowledge. 

. “Lf thou wilt be a servant.” Strange step to expect a king to 
take! Yet the king was ruined because he did not take it. 

Because he would not serve, he could not rule. 

“This day.” Wise counsel is always urgent counsel. Not to- 

morrow, next month, next year, but ‘this day a new start must be 

taken. ‘So with Rehoboam, the heedless king; so with you, the 

heedless sinner. 

“Speak good words.” Loving words and kind tones cost noth- 
ing and help wonderfully, Remember this when you are 
tempted to treat your brothers or sisters or playmates as the 
spoiled Rehoboam treated his people. 

“ Then they will be thy servants.” Slaves may be ruled by fear; 
servants cannot. Only by kindness to others can you secure any 
satisfactory return of service from others, 
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II, BAD ADVICE FOLLOWED. 
1. Bad Advice Given: 


The young men... 
your yoke (10, 11). 


Egy ptians made the children of Israel to serve with yank oo 1:13). 
A fool's lips. ... And his mouth calleth for stripes ( 6). 
‘The nation that shall bring their neck under the yoke Ger 27: 11). 


li. Bad Advice Followed : 
1. Rough Speaking. 
And the king answered the people roughly (13). 


Joseph saw his brethren... and spake roughly (Gen. 42: 7). 
If perchance thy father answer thee roughly (1 Sam. 20: 10). 
The mouth of the wicked speaketh frowardness (Prov. 10 : 32). 
2. Lofty Threatening. 
My father made your yoke heavy, but Iwill add (14). 
Asa oppressed some of the people the same time (2 Chron. 16 : 10). 
By pride cometh only contention (Prov. 13: 10). 
A yoke of iron upon the neck of all these nations (Jer. 28 : 14). 


ll, Bad Advice Caused: 


It was a thing brought about of the Lord (15). 

Thus saith the Lord . .. this thing is of me (1 Kin ngs 12 : 24), 

His father... knew not that it was of the Lord (Ju dges 14: 4). 

by the determinate counsel aud foreknowledge of God (Acts ¥ 23). 

1, “ He forsook the counsel.” That is easy enongh. You may dis- 

regard your parents’ warnings, your teacher’s entreaties, if you 
wish, Can you as easily disregard the consequences of the sins 
against which they cautioned you? 

. “Counsel with the young men.” Beware of following the coun- 
sel of all young men too closely. There are plenty of “ young 
Old E whose counsel will lead you straight into the traps of the 
Old Enemy. 

* Made oar yoke heavy.” Solomon brought a heavy yoke on his 
people, and Rehoboam would have made it heavier. But who 
is He, born in the line of Solomon and of Rehoboam, who yet 
offers to all people a yoke that is easy and a burden that is light? 

4, “The king answered the people roughly.” This is the only son 

of the man who wrote so learnedly about child-training! What 

a commentary he is on Solomon asa parent. Isit not because 

Solomon, wise as he was, lacked heavenly wisdom that his son 

acted like a fool? 

“ The king hearkened not unto the ple.” He was a spirited 

boy, and Se eared more for his wild companions than for his 

elders, his people, or his God. Boys, he is no worthy example for 
you—but, is he not worth your attention "7 +y warning ? 

. © Athing brought about of the Lord.” Bip much every- 
thing in this world is. God makes the wad of man to praise 
him, but nevertheless for that wrath’s existence Solomon and 
Rehoboam have large responsibility. 


. spake... shalt thou say... I will add to 
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Ill, RUIN. 


1. indignant Revolt : 


All Israel... answered... saying, What portion have we in 
David? . to your tents, O Israel (16). 

We have no on portions in David . .. to his tents, O Israel (2 Sam. 20: 1). 
Now see to thine own house, David (2 Chron. 10: 16). 

Let them return every man to his house in peace (1 yy 22: 17). 
Every man to his city, and every man to his country (1 Kings 22 ; 36). 





| Ten tribes to thee : 


li, Partial Allegiance: 


Israel... in... Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them (17). 
But my mercy shall not depart from him (2 Sem. z : 1). 

But I will give one tribe to thy son (1 Kings i); 
but he shall have one tribe A , 11 : 31, 32). 


houses, fathers and mothers of to-day, your children would stan@ 
a better chance of being in the future something different from 
what Rehoboam was, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
UNJUST RULERS. 





. Examples of: 


The hard-hearted Pharaoh (Exod. 1: 22; 5: 6,7; 9:7). 

The murderous Abimelech (Judges 9 : 2, 5). 

The treacherous Absalom (2 Sam. 15: 4; 18 : 18). 

The luxury-loving Solomon (1 Kings 12 : 4). 

The imperious Rehoboam (1 Kings 12: 13, M4; : Sone. 10: 18, 14). 
The idolatrous Jeroboam (1 Kings 12: 28; 13 

The sinful Jeroboam II. (2 Kings 4: 23, 34). 

The cruel Herod (Matt. 2 : 16), 
The cowardly Pilate (Matt. 27 : 24-26). 


2. Denunciations of: 

Cursed be he that perverteth judgment (Deut. 27 : 19). 
The heedless ruler is but as the beasts (Psa. 49 : 20), 
God overthroweth kings (1 Chron. 16 : 21; Psa. 110: 5). 
God will break the sceptres of the rulers te 14: 5). 
God threatens the oppressors (Amos 4: 

Paul denouncing Ananias (Acts 23 : ¢). 


. Fate of: 


w 


The whirlwind shall take them away as stubble (Isa. 40 : 24), 
They shall be broken in pieces (Psa. 2: 2, 9). 

They shall perish miserably (2 Kings ¥ : 33-35), 

They are slain by their enemies (Dan, 5: 30, 31). 

They are disowned by their people (1 Kings 12 & 16). 

ane are destroyed by their own malice (Esther 7 7: 9, 10). 
Their strength is brought down (Amos 3:11; Mic. 3: 4). 
They will receive punishment (Jer. 39 : 6; Zeph. 1: 8). 

God will ill break in pieces the oppressor (Psa. 72:4; Isa, 11: 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In taking up anew the Old Testament story, the teacher 
should give a brief statement of the whole preceding history 
of God’s people, that will enable the scholar to place the 
reign of Rehoboam in its true historical setting. Only 
the main facts should be touched upon: the call of Abra- 
ham ; the oppression in Egypt; the exodus under Moses 
the conquest of the land under Joshua; the period of religious 
decline, anarchy, and heathen oppression under the judges; 
the reform under Samuel ; the founding of the monarchy at 
the anointing of Saul; the complete unification of the king- 
dom under David, who not only brought into subjection the 
heathen who still dwelt in the land, but who founded a for- 
eign empire which extended from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates. Then a few brief sentences may describe the 
reign of Solomon—the great empire bequeathed by David, 
Solomon’s wise beginning; next his splendor, his luxury, the 
introduction of foreign wealth and foreign vices, the estab- 
lishment of heathen worship on almost equal terms with 
that of Jehovah, and God’s solemn warning of the punish- 
ment which was to come, when the kingdom, all except two 
tribes, should be rent from Solomon's son. 

Even in the reign of Solomon the first mutterings of the 
coming storm might have been heard. Hadad and the other 
Edomitish refugees in Egypt threatened the peace of the 
kingdom on the south. In the north, Rezon had seized 
Damascus, and dominated thence the region round about. 
Worse than all, Jeroboam, who had been selected by the 
king, for his vigor and efficiency, to take charge of the 
Josephites who labored on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
had been pointed out by the prophet Ahijah, through the 
solemn symbolic act of rending a new garment into twelve 
pieces, and giving Jeroboam ten, as the future king of the 
ten tribes. Such an act, calculated, as it was, to arouse the 
dormant pride of the northern tribes, who seem never fully 
to have accepted the leadership of Judah, aroused Solomon 
at once. He knew how quickly the northern tribes would 
flock to the standard of one who, besides being a born leader 
of men, was himself a northerner, and whose coming rule 
had been proclaimed by a prophet of God. With the quick 
despotism of the Orient, Solomon determined to crush this 
ambitious young Ephraimite who threatened the succession 
of Solomon’s son, Rehoboam. But quick ‘as Solomon was, 
Jeroboam was quicker. On the first intimation of danger, 
he fled to Egypt, and there he remained till the death of 
Solomon. 

Rehoboam, the son of Solomon by a heathen wife, had 
been brought up in the selfish luxury of a profligate court. 
His surroundings had been such as befitted an Oriental des- 
pot; everything had combined to make him an aristocrat, 
and to cut him off from the sympathy of the people. If we 
put together the indications preserved in the Hebrew text, 
and in the remarkable readings of the Septuagint at this 
point, we may conclude that, at the death of Solomon, Reho- 
boam boldly assumed the crown, without waiting for that 
solemn ratification by the northern tribes, as well as by the 
southern, which had been granted in the case of David 
(2 Sam. 5: 1-3) and of Solomon (1 Chron, 28:1; 29: 24). 
More than a year seems to have passed (see the story of 
Jeroboam in the Septuagint) before Rehoboam went to 





But my mercy w ill I not utterly take from him (Psa. 89 : 33). 


1. “The son of Jesse.” Matthew Henry says that this somewhat | 
contemptuous use of the term so soon after David's death shows 
how speedily the good and the great are forgotten. } 
. “ They hearkened not.” The people's bondage to Rehoboam was | 
heavy, and they broke itoff. Our bondage to sin is becoming 
very heavy—are we going toend it? The sooner the better. 
“ ‘To your tents, O Israel,” Do not stop to parley too long with 
the settled evil-doer. Ifyou are going to break with him, do so 
determinedly, 
“See to yonrown house, David.” That is just it. If you had seen | 
more to your own house. David, Solomon would not have grown 
up a seli-willed, luxurious man. If you had seen more to your | 
own house, Solomon, your only son ‘would not have become al 


to 


~ 





heartless, brainless aristocrat. If you saw more to your own 


Shechem to receive the allegiance of Israel; and then it may 
have been in response to an intimation (2 Chron. 10: 1) 
from the northern tribes. Meantime, a plot against Reho- 
boam seems to have been formed in the north. In response 
to a hint from his fellow-countrymen, Jeroboam (whose name, 
Who multiplies the people, suggests a parody on that of Reho- 
| boam, Who enlarges the people) had returned from Egypt, and 


| had been at once received as the chosen representative and 


leader of the north. When Rehoboam therefore came to 
' Shechem, he found himself face to face with his own great 
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rival, behind whom stood the ten tribes, sullenly awaiting 
the development of events, What the issue was, is told in 
the lesson. ' 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson introduces us to a momentous crisis, and records 
a disastrous change in the affairs of the chosen people. The 
establishment of the kingdort had put an end to the discus- 
sions and divisions of the period of the Judges and the con- 
sequent weakness and subjection to foreign powers. The 
victories of Samuel and Saul broke the yoke of the Philistines. 
David’s foreign conquests had made Israel respected abroad, | 
and his vigorous administratiun had strengthened the king- 
dom within. Under Solomon the highest pitch of prosperity 
and splendor had been reached. 

Rehoboam, the son and successor of Solomon, has just 
ascended the throne. 
Judah, the tribe to which he belonged. He has come to 
Shechem to receive the submission of the remaining tribes. 


He was at once recognized as king by | 








Petree! 














Will he have the ability and the skill to conduct the govern- | 
ment to which he had fallen heir? Shall Israel continue to 
flourish and to extend its peaceful and righteous sway, attract- 
ing the nations by its light and purity while it illustrates the 
blessedness of the people whose God is the head? It might | 
be supposed that the spectacle of a nation fearing God and | 
enjoying his perpetual favor would be a powerful means of | 
commending and spreading the true religion. It was not ' 
thus, however, that Israel was to accomplish its mission, but | 
by a method which should stain the pride of all human 

glorying, and show that the excellency of the power was of 

God, and not of man. 

Verse 6.—And King Rehoboam : He was king by right of | 
inheritance, his authority was already admitted in Judah, 
and prospectively he was king over all Israel, only awaiting 
(v. 1) his formal coronation. In this last respect his expec- 
tations were never realized, and he only shows how near one 
may come to the kingdom, and yet fail to attain it (Matt. 7 
21). Thename “ Rehoboam” means “he who enlarges the | 
people,” and was bestowed upon the infant heir to the throne 
doubtless in the expectation and hope that the territory of 
Israel would be widened and the people increased under his 
sway. But he failed to fulfill the expectations cherished of 
him; he was not equal to his opportunity,—in which he was | 

a type of multitudes. This is the only son of Solomon men- 
tioned'in the history ; two daughters are incidentally spoken | 
of (1 Kings 4: 11, 15). He was the son of Naamah, an | 
Ammonitess (1 Kings 14: 21, 31), which accounts in part | 
for the evil character of his reign (11: 1, 2; comp. Deut. 7: 
3,4). He was at this time forty-one years of age, and had 


ey 


accordingly been born one year before his father ascended | 


the throne (11: 42).—Consulted or took counsel with the old 
men, who had the sagacity resulting from long experience, 
and had stood before Solomon his father while he yet lived, and 
hence had the opportunity of profiting by long and confiden- 
tial intercourse with the wisest of men, and had, moreover, 
been selected by him as competent advisers. The attendants 
of a king stood in his presence while he sat upon his throne 
(10: 8; Gen. 41: 46; 
1 Kings 17: 1; Dan.7: 9,10). How do ye counsel me to | 
answer this people: In their petition for relief from burdens and 
a redress of grievances (v. 4). 

Verse 7.—They comprehended the exceeding delicacy of | 
the situation, and how much depended upon conciliation and 
concession to the people’s reasonable demands. This was | 
greatly enhanced by the fact that the present irritation 
threatened to kindle anew ancient animosities, and to renew 
former lines of division. The mutual jealousy of the power- | 
ful and rival tribes of Judah and Ephraim had its roots far 
back in the patriarchal age, and is shadowed forth in the 
prominence accorded to Judah and Joseph in the blessing of 
Jacob (Gen. 49). Joshua, who led Israel into Canaan, was 
from the tribe of Ephraim (Num. 13; 8, 16); and Shiloh, 
the first sanctuary, was within its bounds (Josh.18: 1). The 
reluctance of Ephraim to lose its predominance and to accept 
a prince from the tribe of Judah, led to the division under 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 2: 10), lent its significance to the treason 
of Absalom (15: 13), and broke out again at the instigation 
of Sheba (20: 2). This feeling, long smothered, but ready 
to burst forth on every provocation, now showed itself in | 
putting forward Jeroboam as their leader (vs. 2,3; 1 Kings 
11: 26), and probably also in the selection of Shechem rather 
than Jerusalem as the place of the present convocation (vy. 1). 
Re a servant unto this people, Yield to them, comply with their 


wishes, show a disposition to gratify them. A true ruler 


Dan. 1: 5; comp. Deut. 1: 38; | 





made a show of asking their advice, but, as it did not comport 
with his inclinations, he refused to be governed by it. What 
he desired apparently was not wise guidance, but to be con- 
firmed in his own opinions.— Young men that were grown tp 
with him: Those with whom he had been associated from 
childhood, or simply, who were about his own age. They 
were called young in comparison with the aged men pre- 
| viously consulted, though, as Rehoboam’s coevals, they must | 
have reached middle life 
Verse 9.— Yoke: The figure is taken from draught cattle. 

| The burdens and exactions referred to were such as were 
| incident to Solomon’s numerous and costly buildings (1 Kings | 

9: 15, 17-19), and the maintenance of the royal household | 
| (4: 7, 22, 23, 26), not to speak of the idolatrous expenditures | 
| of his later years (11:7, 8). It certainly was no unrea- 
| sonable demand that these burdens should be reduced. The 
temple and palace and fortifications and store cities would 
last, and were sufficient for present needs, so that there might 
be a pause in the work of building; the royal establishment | 
ought to be cut down to more moderate limits, andto be more 
| economically managed; and the sums lavished upon idolatry 
should be altogether discontinued. There was a real founda- 
tion for the popular discontent; and the complaint should 
have been listened to, and its sources carefully removed. It 








has set for them; but while he does not tempt men to evil, 
nor preduce evil within them, he nevertheless so shapes the 
circumstances and events that while they are bent on the 
gratification of their own evil passions, they are uncon- 
sciously fulfilling his sovereign will (Exod. 7: 3,4; Acts 
2:23; 4:27,28). The arrogant folly of Rehoboam led him 
at this juncture to make that rash and unfeeling response to 
the people, which instigated them to revolt, and thus ful- 
filled a threatening long before made to Solomon on account ~ 
of his complicity in the idolatry of his foreign wives 
(11:11), and repeated by Ahijah to Jeroboam (11: 29/7). 
—Ahijah the Shilonite : The inhabitant of Shiloh. His predic- 
tion to Jeroboam of his future elevation was not intended to 
incite him to rebel against Solomon, or to use violent meas- 
ures to seize upon the throne, any more than Samuel’s anoint- 
ing David authorized him to plot against the life or the 
It was his duty to wait quietly until the 
Lord fulfilled his own word in the course of his providence. 
Ahijah, in uttering the prophecy, was not the representative 
of a faction, but spoke by immediate inspiration of the 


crown of Saul. 


| Most High. 


Verse 16.—The language of revolt is identical with that 


of the malcontents who followed Sheba, in the time of David 


(2Sam. 20: 1). What portion have we in David? The name 


is true that Israel was never so rich and prosperous as in the | of the ancestor is here put for his descendants. We have no 


time of Solomon (10 : 21, 27 
, dens here complained of were made more intolerable, and 
the sources of Israel’s prosperity were dried up by the fatal | 
schism that was resolved upon in consequence of Rehoboam’s 
non-compliance with the popular demand. But this does | 
not alter the fact that the people had a right to ask for relief, | 
and Rehoboam should have unhesitatingly granted it. | 
Verse 10.—The young men’s reply is arrogant and intolerant 
inthe extreme. They had no conception of the delicacy and 
peril of the situation, and nosympathy with the oppressed peo- 
ple. They spurn their remonstrances, wantonly outrage their 
feelings, and thus precipitate a crisis, which they had not suffi- 
cient intelligence to comprehend, and kindle an inextin- 
| guishable resentment, where timely and judicious measures 
might have allayed all excitement, and attached the people 
firmly to their new monarch. The last clause of this verse 
should be rendered, not as it isin the Authorized Version, 
“ my little finger shall be,” but as in the Revised Version, 
“is thicker than my father’s loins,” This is not a threat of 
| still heavier impositions, but a boast of his superior strength 
and firmness. He was not to be intimidated by popular | 
clamour: he had no fear of popular resistance. He had | 
more strength in his little finger than his father had in his | 
whole body. It is correctly paraphrased by the Jewish Tar- 
gum, “ My weakness is stronger than my father’s might.” 
Verse 11.—This is the language of a haughty and heart- 
| less despot, who not only mistook the character of the people, 
| if he supposed that they would tamely submit to it, but who 
| utterly misapprehended his own position and prerogatives. 
| The king in Israel was not a potentate invested with arbi- | 
trary power. The divine law was the constitution of the 
realm, prescribing the rights and duties of both the king and 
| his subjects. Strict obedience to this supreme law was 
demanded of the monarch. 
his people; and his heart must not be lifted up above his 


| } 


brethren, nor must he turn aside from the commandment to | 


the right hand or to the left, if he would prolong his days in 
his kingdom, he and his children (Deut. 17 : 15, 20).—Chas- | 
tise you with scorpions: From the connection, some have 
inferred that “ scorpion” was the name of some instrument 
of torture with several lashes and sharp pieces of iron fas- 


tened to each, so that every stroke tore and lacerated the 
| 


cant here. He would lash them with scorpions, which | 
should infix their venomous stings with every biow. Itisa 
figure for the harshest and most violent treatment. 

Verse 12.—Jeroboam: For his early history, his interview 
with the prophet Ahijah, and his flight into Egypt to escape 
the resentment of Solomon, see 11: 26-40. He was at once 
recalled by the people upon Solomon’s death, as he then had 
nothing more to fear (12: 2, 3, where the Revised Version 
properly includes the first clause of verse 3 in the preceding 





and second clauses). Being a popular man in his tribe, and 
| a bold man, he was made theirspokesman and leader in pre- 
senting their grievances to the king, and now appears with 
| them, after the appointed interval, to receive the royal 
answer.— All the people: Called “ all Israel” (vs. 1, 16); and 
“Tsrael” (v. 19), in contrast with Judah, denotes the ten 
triLes who were present, not, of course, en masse, but by their 


under any form of government must make the welfare of | representatives (comp. Exod. 19 : 7, 8). 


the people paramount, and not his own selfish ends.— This | 
day: Proper concessions on this one occasion will bind them | 
thus acts, in themselves brief, entail lasting 
And opportunities allowed to slip by unim- 
There are neglects, arising, it 
may be, from thoughtlessness and inconsideration, which can 
Answer then: Teespond to their requests, 


to you for ever ; 
consequences. 
proved may be lost forever. 


never be repaired.— 
answer them favorably (Psa. 27 : 7). 


Verse 13.—Roughly: Harshly, not merely in a rude, offen- 
sive manner, but the matter of the reply was cruel and hard- 
hearted. 

Verse 15.—The cause was from the Lord: Where the 
Revised Version has, “ It was a thing brought about of tle 
Lord ;” literally, a turn of affairs from the Lord. Even the 
sinful actions of men are controlled by God’s over-riling 
providence. They are not only limited and restrained by 





Verse 8.—But he forsook the cownsel of the old men: Te had | him, and pre ented from going beyond the bow.nJ> whieh he 


It is also true that the bur- | connection with David’s family, and no interest in it. 


| ordinary habitations at this period. 


_ tribe; they shall rule over Judah only (v. 20°. 


| 


He was to be the “ brother” of | 


flesh. There is no evidence, however, of such a use of the 
word elsewhere; and its ordinary sense is sufficiently signifi- 


prpeer; interchanging “that” and “and” of the first | 


It is of 


no account to us, and we will have nothing more to do with it. 
—The son of Jesse: A contemptuous reference to the humble 
origin of David's royal house. 


It was sprung from Jesse, a 
plain citizen of Bethlehem.—To your tents: That is, disperse 
to your various places of abode. The origin of the phrase is 
to be sought in a time when Israel or their ancestors actu- 
ally did live in tents. It does not imply that tents were their 
If an offer of hospital- 
ity is familiarly expressed by saying, “my latchstring is 
always out,” it need not be inferred that the speaker lives 
in a log-cabin.—Scee to thine own house, Duvid: Not, as it 


| has been strangely misinterpreted, with reference to the tem_ 


ple, as though there were an allusion to Israel’s subsequent 
abandonment of the temple at Jerusalem, and resorting to 
other sanctuaries. The meaning is that the descendants of 
David may henceforth limit their attention to their own 
It seems to 
be-a very plain corollary from this narrative, that rulers 


_who are unfaithful to the duties of their station, thereby for- 


feit their authority, not only by natural sequence, but as a 
matter of right; and that the right of revolution inheres in 
the people when there is no other redress for intolerable 
wrongs. The ten tribes were thus far justified in renouncing 
their allegiance to Rehoboam, and in bestowing the crown 
upon Jeroboam. The latter was not only the choice of the 
people, but was chosen of God to this position (Deut, 17: 15). 


The people were, to this extent, acting under divine and 


prophetic sanction. It was the next and guilty step that 
vitiated the whole proceeding. In order to secure his power, 
Jeroboam abandons the true worship of God, sets up a sepa- 
ratist and idolatrous worship of his own, and Israel follows 
him in his apostasy. A change of rulers under the circum- 
stances was permissible; but when this change was made the 
pretext or occasion of apostasy from God, it became itself an 
| offense and an abomination. The appointment of Jeroboam 
_ was right enough; adherence to Jeroboam in his treason 
against the divine Ki cing: of Israel was a different matter. 


| THE REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES. 


BY WILLIAM M,. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 





The envy between Israel and Judah was of long standing, 
and the foolish treatment given by Rehoboam to the cum- 
plaints of the congregation, as recorded in this chapter, only 
furnished an opportunity for its successful outbreak. As 
| far back as the days of the Judges, there are indications that 
| the tribe of Ephraim was disposed to claim pre-eminence 
_ over the others; and it is, perhaps, not too much to say that, 
for more than four hundred years from the time of Joshua 
to that of David, Ephraim, with Manasseh and Benjamin, 
exercised undisputed leadership in the land. After the 
anointing of David at Hebron, these tribes refused for seven 
years to submit to his authority; and at the suppression 
of Absalom’s rebellion, they were indignant at the men of 
Judah for taking the precedence in bringing home the 
king; so that even then, Sheba attempted to bring about 
the severance which was effected at a later day by Jeroboam. 
There was thus an old jealousy between these two sections 
of the Hebrews, and the folly of Rehoboam is manifest in 
the fact that, altogether regardless of that slumbering ele- 
ment of danger, he gave too just an occasion for its fatal 
outbreak. This was all the more inexcusable on his part, 
en in the lifetime of his father Solomon, an 


because, e+ 
attempt had been made in the same direction by Jeroboam, 
and had been frustrated only by the banishment of the 
ringleader to Egypt. 

The revolt ultimately came about in this way: the con- 
gregation of Israel, by which is meant the representatives 
of the people, assembled at Shechem for the coronation 
of Rehoboam. Cn such an occasion, it was usval to imeist 
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upon the acceptance by the monarch of the restrictions which 
God had put upon the king in the enactments which Moses 
had prescribed in the book of Deuteronony; and there were 
special reasons why these should be particalarly required 
in the present case. Therefore they sent for Jeroboam from 
Egypt, that he might be their spokesman; and headed by 
him, they requested that Rehoboam should lighten the 
heavy burdens which Solomon had laid upon them. He 
took three days to consider his answer; and after consulting 
with both the elders and the young men, he preferred the 
alvice of the latter, and gave a reply which was as ill- 
mannered as it was unwise. The result was that the ten 
tribes repudiated their allegiance, stoned to death the officer 
who was sent to collect tribute from them, and elected, as 
their ruler, Jeroboam, whose force of character was such 
that it stamped itself upon the whole history of the kingdom 
whose first sovereign he was. 

Three very pointed lessons may be learned from this old 
history. The first is personal. When you want good advice, 
seekit from men of experience. Those “who have grown 
up” with you, will commonly be little more than the echoes 
of yourselves. They will say to you, for the most part, just 
what you wish to have said. But with the aged it will be 
different; for they will give you the benefit of their larger 
and longer observation. If we may say it without offense, 
the young are not only inexperienced, but also often, just 
in consequence of that, very self-confident. They think they 
know everything better than everybody else; and they 
are very apt to regard the counsels of their elders as given 
only from caprice, or from a desire to keep them down. 
The lesson for the youth of the day therefore, from this 
portion of Scripture, is that they should reverence the aged, 
and take counsel from the experienced. 

But the personal lesson of this history not only enjoins 
the young to have reverence for the aged, but also bids 
them take particular care what sort of companionships they 
form. If Rehoboam’s young friends had been of the right 
stamp, they would have urged him to follow the advice of 
their seniors. But he had helped to make them what they 
were, and now they helped him to do what he did. He was 
not thinking of consequences when he cultivated their 
companionship. He sought only enjoyment for the time; 
but the heartlessness which they encouraged in each other 
ate out all the better elements of their nature, so that when 
a crisis came they could not meet it, but went down before it. 
The friendships which young people are making now must 
have a great influence either in making or marring their 
future both for time and eternity. 

The second lesson is political. Civil governments must 
not make the burden too heavy for the citizens; else revo- 
lution may be the result. If the rulers of France had but 
studied and profited by the warning which this chapter 
contains, Europe might have been spared the dreadful scenes. 
of the first French Revolution. If Charles the First of 
England had read this history aright, he never would have 
insisted on levying the ship-money, the collection of which 
led ultimately to the loss both of his crown and of his head. 
And if the government of George the Third had laid this 
lesson to heart, it would never have entered upon the course 


‘which ended in the independence of the United States. 


But the lesson is not for monarchies alone. It is as good 
for republics,—and for those who are the rulers in them, 
namely, the people. The extreme of repression will provoke 
the extreme of rebellion. Kindness and moderation on 
both sides are always needed where authority is to be 
exercised and submitted to. Let magistrates and people 
both alike feel their responsibility to God, and all will 
be well. 

The third lesson is theological. Read verse 15: “ Where- 
fore the king hearkened not unto the people; for the cause 
was from the Lord, that he might perform his saying, which 
the Lord spake by Ahijah the Shilonite unto Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat.” Here, on the one hand, are God’s free knowl- 
edge and overruling providence; and on the other, perfect 
human freedom, It was certain that Rehoboam would do as 
he did, for that was in the plan of God concerning Israel. 
And yet, if Rehoboam had chosen, he could have done other- 
wise. How can this divine control be exercised without 
interfering with the free agency of man? We cannot tell. 
We only know that the Scripture affirms that to be the case, 
and we have had ample confirmations of it in our experience. 
Repeatedly, at the critical crossings in our life journey, we 
have been, so to say, shunted this way and that by an unseen 
hand; and though we took little thought of it at the moment, 
certain occurrences in our career so hedged us in as to lead us 











offered no prayer for wisdom. Hesought no divine guidance. working of those plans. There is a comfort in this thought 
The truly wise man is he who walks most closely with his | to those whose course is in the line of God’s promises. Ne 
God. The nearer we can get to him in Christ, we shall be power in the universe can prevent the fulfillment of those 
the wiser as well as the safer. He will never advise us to | promises. There is a warning in the thought, to those whose 
our hurt. course is in the line of their own selfish and sinful likings. All 
their endeavors cannot carry a single point beyond God’s 
consent, nor beyond the line of God’s plan and purposes of 
good to his loved ones. 

| What portion have we in David? (v. 16.) 
And king Rehoboam took counsel with the old men, that had | was as shortsighted as Rehoboam’s answer. 
stood before Solomon his father (v.6). No man is competent | were to David; and the people knew it. 
to deal with the present, who knows nothing about the past. | 


The most that we know about anything in this world, we | siah’s rule. On the one hand, there was present discomfort, 
gained from some one older and wiser than our-elves. | with limitless good beyond. On the other hand, there was a 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





That question 
God’s promises 
To leave the king- 
dom of David was to leave the hope of a share in the Mes- 





Originality in purpose and in execution is originality in the | hope of temporary gain, with nothing assured for the future. 
use of that which we have learned out of the lessons of the |The question was that of Esau’s,—between a good dinner 
past; not originality in the conception of truths before | and a birthright’s blessing. It is a question that all of us 
unknown. There is no better way of taking an original | have to meet over and over again. To remain in the line of 
start in any enterprise, than by learning what others know | God’s promises, we may have to yield, and to bear, a good 


| about that enterprise. Rehoboam couldn’t have done better, | deal. To seek ease and enjoyment outside of that line is 


| to begin with, than to go as he did for counsel to those who fatal to our permanent prospects. Not many of us will have 
| had been counsellors before he was born. 


| an opportunity of showing folly in so prominent a place as 
They spake... . saying, If thou wilt be a servant unto this | Rehoboam’s. All of us can show such folly in the people’s 
people, ... and wilt serve them, .. . then they will be thy servants for sphere. Wherever we show it, we must take the sure con- 
ever (v. 7). He who is always considerate of others, is surest | sequences. 
of having others considerate of him. He who is unselfish 
does most to promote his own interests. There is no way of 
receiving love from all, like being loving toward all, The 
best way of looking out for one’s own welfare in this world, 
is by being wholly unmindful of one’s own welfare. Look 
around you, and see if this is not a truth illustrated on every | 
hand. Those counsellors of Solomon had something of Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, when they counseled Rehoboam as they did. 
The young men that were grown up with him spake .. . saying, 
Thus shalt thow say... . 1 My litile finger is thicker than my 
father’s loins (vs. 10,11). As a rule, the less knowledge a 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 





Theme—The Revolt of the Ten Tribes: or, A Kingdom Lost 
through Bad Advice.—The request of the elders of Israel was 
respectful and eminently proper. The luxury of Solomon 
had cost the people too dear. They hoped for nothing while 
he lived; but when a change in the king took place, they 
properly thought he might lighten their burdens. The 

| grave counsellors of Rehoboam realized this also, and gave 
man has, the more he thinks he has. It takes a man some 


golden advice in this direction. The young and gay com- 
time to find out how little he does know. And even though panions of the king, however, were of a different mind. 
the father was as wise as Solomon, and the son has no more | Now was the time of their harvest, as they thought, and now 
wits than Rehoboam, there will be those who will tell the | to lighten taxes was simply to curtail their resources of 
son that his little finger is thicker than his father’s loins; | enjoyment. So they gave their advice, which was not only 
and the boy may be fool enough to believe it. A young foolish, but brutal. Power made them imperious, and induwl- 
man’s chief trouble is not his ignorance and inexperience; | gence had left them inhuman. This brutal advice tallied 
but it is his idea that he knows everything to begin with, | with Rehoboam’s own desire, and so he adopted it. A more 


and that he has no need of experience. That was the ruin | pitiable specimen of infatuation can hardly be found in all 
of Rehoboam. 


history. The result was speedy and terrible. His answer 
All the people came ... the third day, as the king bade | to the elders fell like a spark into a powder-magazine. In 
(v.12). More is rightly expected of a man who speaks after | an instant the revolt blazed forth, and ten tribes were swiftly 


| 
due deliberation. A wrong answer, or a foolish one, given torn away from the sway of the headstrong Rehoboam. 
on the spur of the moment, has some show of excuse for it; This simple narrative is full of instruction. “ Evil com- 
but when a man has taken time to think a thing over, and to munications corrupt good manners.” From the days of 
talk about it with others, it is onty to his shame if he finally | Rehoboam down till to-day, young men (and women) have 
answers unwisely. Least of all is there any excuse for | been ruined by the scores of thousands, through the counsel 
deliberate unkindness in an answer. A man ought to know, of evil companions, This counsel is sometimes spoken and 
without stopping to think, that it is always both wise and | sometimes acted. Generally, both speech and action go 
right to speak to others with considerate kindness; but if | together. Yesterday a mother called on me to seek advice 
he doesn’t know this to begin with, and doesn’t find it out about her son. Said she: “I don’t know where he learns 
by searching, he is a hopeless specimen of humanity. It’s | such bad language. He swears at his sister and me, in spite 
all very well to have time to thimk over our answers before- | of our great love and care for him.” Now aman need be 
hand, provided we improve that time; but misimproved | no Solomon to know that that boy has evil associations some- 
time for deliberation only makes our mistakes the more cul- where, and that he is being influenced by them. The boy 
pable and the more disastrous. Atl opportunities for im- | has also had good counsellors, for until recently he has been 
provement bring an increase of responsibility. in my Bible class. But, like Rehoboam, he has chosen “the 
The king... spake to them after the counsel of the young men | counsel of the young men,” and, like that king, he will reap 
(vs. 13, 14). The king was a young man himself. The) the appropriate harvest. But this is a typical case. In 
young men who had been counseling him were “the young | nearly every instance it is evil counsel that leads the boy to 
men which had grown up with him.” Their feelings were | take his first drink, and to visit his first pool-room, or take 
much like his feelings. As to experience, neither they nor | his first Sunday excursion. The same can be said of the 
he had any, of their own, to act on. Their counsel was of | girls. On every hand, there are the gay and reckless advisers, 
their feelings, and not of their judgment. His following of | perfectly confident in themselves, and ready to assume charge, 
their counsel was of his feelings. They knew what they | not only of their own affairs, but of those of all their com- 
would like to do if they were in his place, and they counseled | panions. They refrain from asking good advice for them- 
accordingly. He knew that he would like to do that same | selves (though they need it amazingly), and are only too 
thing; and so he said that he would do it. And that was | anxious to give ruinous counsel to others. “One sinner 
the ruin of him. Many a young man has been ruined by | destroyeth much good,” says Rehoboam’s father. So, in a 
doing just «hat he and “all the other fellows” would like | class, one active bad boy may ruin the five others. 
todo. This is the folly which is at the bottom of college Rehoboam lost ten-twelfths of his kingdom through the 
rowdyism, and of college rebellions, and of petty dissipations, | folly of his counsellors. We have, indeed, no earthly king- 
and of tom-foolery generally. It is not the doing that which | dom to lose. But every man who is led into sin loses the 
experience would approve, or which old men would advise, | government of himself. He is his own kingdom, and when 
or which judgment would dictate, or which common sense | he sins he becomes the slave of sin. Obedience and the 
| would tolerate; but it is the acting on impulse and feeling, | truth alone make us free. (See what Jesus says about this 
| and the walking after the counsel of the other fellows. lin John 8: 32-36.) Is the drunkard a free man, or the 
It was @ thing brought about of the Lord, that he might establish | gambler, or the profane man, or the brutal man? The fact 
| his word (v.15). It is not said that the Lord wanted Reho- | is, all sin brings bondage. Only by obedience to the truth can 








on and up to results of which otherwise we had never | boam to make such a fool of himself; but it is suggested 
dreamed. It looked perfectly natural at the time; and yet | that if the Lord had really wanted to continue Israel’s king- 


ural control was made’effective. We know that the freedom | was less of a fool than Rehoboam were Solomon’s successor 
and the control are both real; but we cannot see how they are | on the throne of Israel. Any nan who supposes that he can 
both maintained, That is a mystery; but we can accept it as | thwart the Lord's plans by the foolish or the wicked things 
such the more easily, when we remember that mystery is which he is bent on doing, is as much mistaken as Reho- 
inseparable from all knowledge short of the infinite. | boam. 

For the rest, we see here, that the son of a wise man may to othe 


be a fool, and the root of Rehoboam’s folly was in his | plans have swept onward in spite of his sins and follies; and 


ignoring of the Lord. He forgot to ask counsel of God. He | that those sins and follies have even had a part in the out- | 


He can xuin himself, he can do a great deal of harm | 
rs; but in the end, it will be found that the Lord’s | 


| “liberty.” 
by these natural means, and through them, God’s supernat- | dom undivided, he would have seen to it that some one who 


any one be truly a free man. Christ, and she only, gives 
But, again, as Rehoboam lost one earthly king- 
dom, so, through the following of evil counsels, many lose 
their heavenly kingdom. A crown is a symbol of power, 
and for each of God’s followers a crown is instore. Men may 
refuse to follow God, however, and so lose their crown. No 
scholar need ever lose this crown of righteousness, for God 
offers it to all, without exception. Yet many in every large 
school will lose it. Who in this class will, like Rehoboam, 


throw away—yes, simply throw away his chances? 
Note again, that Rehoboam’s decision, taken in a moment, 
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produced results which lasted for centuries, When, in his 
secret heart, he said “ Yes” to the advice of the young men, 
the deed was done, and the seed sown. All the rest of his 
life he was reaping. How many are the illustrations of this 
all around us. Take the physical world, and see how it 
stands. You fall on the ice, and in one instant you are crip- | 
pled for life. One overdose of camphor, and you are a con- 
firmed and tormented dyspeptic. One heavy cold, and rheu- 
matism never lets you go again. One blow in the eye, and 
the sight is forever extinguished. So, too, in other depart- 
ments of life. The one mistake in business never ceases to 
hamper the foolish man. 
proves but the entering wedge, which soon splits open all the 
man’s reverence for the Sabbath, for the Bible, for prayer, 
for all religion. The seed sown grows and grows and grows, 
and this tree of evil overshadows the whole life. Men ask, | 
“Does eternity depend on time?” We answer emphati- 
cally, “ Yes, it does.” One choice, with its consequent train ' 
of choices, does divide every man’s eternity. Is not this 

cruel? No! Because one good choice with its consequent 

train of choices may bring eternal joy. 


Or, the one Sunday excursion 


And every man has 
“ Well, how about the heathen?” says a scholar. 
My friend, never mind about the heathen. 


his choice, 
I have had 

men, born heathen, in my Sunday-school, who were in the 

kingdom before many in the school, born in a Christian land. 

God will care for the heathen; for the Judge of all the earth 

will do right. You care for yourself, and see to it that, while 
you waste time debating the question of the heathen, your | 
own soul is. not lost. Remember that, while time is short, 

eternity is long, and that our use of time decides our fate 

in eternity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tell the children that we are going back to study the Old 
Testament, and learn of kings and prophets who lived almost 
a thousand years before Christ was born. Our lesson is from 
a book ealled the book of the Kings, because it gives the 
story of kings as they lived and reigned. What king of 
Israel was once a shepherd-boy ? He was a good king, and 
became rich and great because he trusted and obeyed God. 
What do we call many of the prayers and praises he wrote 
and sang? David’s son was the wisest man who ever lived ; 
what was his name? David wrote many psalms, and Solo- 
mon many wise sayings called proverbs. The king we study 
about to-day was Solomon’s son; his name was Re-ho-bo-am. 

People and King at Shechem.—After King Solomon died, 
the people came to Shechem, a beautiful place in the centre 
of the whole land of Israel, about thirty miles north of Jeru- 
salem. There they met to make Rehoboam their king, to 
reign in the place of his father. Solomon’s wise plans had 
made them a great and famous people, but all this cost 
much labor and money. Now the people were tired of 
paying taxes, and of being made to work so hard to keep up 
the grandeur and idolatry of their king. So when they 
came to Shechem, they spoke to the new king, and said: “Thy 
fauher made our yoke grievous;” they meant that the work 
and service he required was so hard that it was like a heavy 
yoke on their necks. “Now make our yoke lighter,” they 
said, “and we will serve thee.” The king told them to go 
away and come back in three days, and he would answer 
them. 

The King Asking Advice—Did Rehoboam ask for three 
days so he could study and pray over the matter? Did he 
send for a prophet or a priest, or offer sacrifices on the altar, 
and ask God to give him wisdom to do right? Do you know 
what wise young king once said to God: “I am but a little 
child : I know not how to go out and comein. Give... thy ser- 
vant an understanding heart”? Not so, did the wise man’s 
son. He went to men, not to God,—to some of the elders at 
first. They said: Now, if you will be a kind, wise king, 
doing what is right and best to please your people, speak 
good words to them, and they will serve you forever. They 


only king over the people who lived in the country of the 
tribe of Jndah, where Rehoboam lived. 
punished ? 


ers of his grandfather. 





would not do as they had asked, nor listen to any more do we expect him to pursue? (vs, 12-14.) What use will 


complaints. 


the Lord make of his folly? (v. 15.) 
The People Answering the King.—What do grievous words primary cause of the division? (1 Kings Il: 33.) 


What. was the 
What 


stir up? The people saw they could hope for nothing | proverb of Solomon were the nation proving? (Prov. 14: 34.) 


from a king who began by talking roughly, and with How have they proved it in subsequent days? 


In what 


promises of a heavier yoke and scorpion whips. Their | respect is this nation a sign to other nations? (Jude 7; 


fathers had loved and honored the name of David, but | Deut. 28 : 37.) 
when David's grandson would not hear nor help, they | church ? 
agreed that such a king should not reign over them. “We men? 


have no share in David,” they said; “to your tents, to | 
your tents.” That meant, Let us all go home and prepare | 
for war; we will fight before we will submit. Do you know 
the title of this lesson? There were twelve tribes of the | 


_ Jews when they first came into the land whither God ied 
, them. Ten of these tribes would not be subject to Rehoboam, 


and rebelled, revolted, turned away from him. So he was 


Was he rightly 
If he had followed the good advice, how rich 
and great and beloved he might have been. Why could he 
not have remembered the wise words of his father, the pray- 


Probably Solomon said our golden 
Alas that he did not take time to teach his son to 
honor the wise, to have good companions in his youth and 
childhood, to be able to say “ No,” when tempted to evil, 
to walk away, and have nothing to do with boys who love to 
tease and frighten and provoke others! Evil companions | 
were his ruin. 


text. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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In what respect is it a sign to the Christian 
In what respect is Rehoboam a sign to young 
Where has God written a law which restricts the 
abuse of high office? (v. 16.) What benefit did Rehoboam 
feap from a righteous ancestry? (v. 17; 1 Kings 11: 32.) 
What doctrine is contained in this fact? (Rom. 11: 1-5.) 
How does it apply to every individual who is chosen 
of God? (John 6: 37, 44.) 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Kix@ anp Councru.—Despotic as is the power of an 


, Oriental king, that despotism is usnally lightened in some 
| degree by the fact that the king’s council practically stands 


This council consists of those 
whom the king has gathered around him, either from per- 
sonal liking or for their wisdom or ability in governing. 
The despotic monarch is not bound to follow their advice ; 
he may even vary his usual amusements by ordering their 
heads off; but practically the details of public business are 
in the hands of the king’s counsellors, rather than in the 
hands of the king himself. When, however, the king chooses 
to interfere, there is no power to prevent him. If the whim 
should strike him, he may have the head of his Grand 
Wezeer cut off, and no one will question his right to do so, 
The whole choice of the persons who are to be his advisers 
rests also with the king. When the Sultan of Turkey 
decides to enroll any person among his advisers, he summons 
him to the palace, bestows upon him a chain of brilliants, 
and sends him to the Sublime Porte (or High Gate ; council) 
with a special edict. The new councillor, says Oscanyan, in 
The Sultan and his People, “is met at the foot of the stair- 
way by the Grand Vezir in person, who bows to the edict 
presented to him by the chamberlain with as much respect 
as if it were his royal master himself.” Entering the council 
chamber, he reads the decree with a loud voice, and the council 
is at once obliged to accept the new member. 

In Rehoboam’s case, the king made an appeal for advice 
first to the council of elders who had stood before Solomon 
his father. Their advice not pleasing him, he turned, with 
the characteristic despotism of the Last, to the younger men 
whom he had himself chosen, and who were politic enongh 
to advise the king in accordance with his own wishes. 

Tue Grievous Yoxe.—In all times and countries the 
heavy yoke which was laid upon beasts of burden has been 
used as the type of complete servitude. The yoke often 
consisted of nothing more than a strong plank of wood laid 
upon the neck of the draught animals, and slightly bent at 
the place where it touched the neck. In the case of oxen, 
the yoke was sometimes attached to the horns, but this 
refinement of cruelty was condemned by the ancients them- 
selves. The figurative meaning of the word “yoke” is so 
widespread that we find the idea turned into an acted 


between him and the people. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 
“Oh, the bitter pain and sorrow.” 
“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 
“ Children of the heavenly King.” 








parable among the ancient Romans. When captives were 
taken by the Romans, the conquerors set two spears upright 
in the ground. On the top of these two spears, and supported 
transversely by them, was set another spear. This was 
called the yoke, and the captives. were compelled to come 
forward one by one, and to pass beneath the yoke, thus 
admitting that they were as much the property of their 





“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whom and when were the books called Samuel and 
Kings written? When and why were they divided as we 





knew that good, kind words would have made the people sat- 
isfied ; perhaps they remembered, what the son forgot, that 
Solomon had said: “ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.” The elders were not the 
only ones Rehoboam asked for advice. He had some young 
companions, men who had grown up with him, and no doubt 
had merry times with the son of the king, with plenty of 
money, horses, and servants, He told them what the people 
said, and asked their advice. Say to them, said the young 
men, My father punished you with whips, but I will make 
the lashes sting like scorpions. Would you call those 
“grievous words”? Which advice seems to you the best? 
The King Answering the People —The third day the people 
came for the king’s answer. He spoke roughly; he paid no 
attention to the good advice of the old men, but repeated the 
very words of his foolish companions: “My father made your 
yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke; my father also chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 
(In the end of the lash were sometimes put sharp bits of 
metal or hooks which tore the flesh like a scorpion’s bite.) 
Rehoboam meant the people to understand that he would be 
more exacting and severe than his father had been; that he 





now find them? Recite the names and length of reigns 


| of the kings of Israel recorded in the first book of Kings. | 


| Recite those of the kings of Judah. Why was the suc- 


, cession of kings so much more rapid in Israel than in | 


| Judah? How many chapters assigned to the first book 
| of Kings. Which one closes the history of the united 
kingdom? 
the chief men of his kingdom and the chief prophecies 
concerning him, and his realm. 
crowned king. 


Where was Rehoboam 
What was the first step in the ripening 
of God’s purpose against Solomon’s house? (1 Kings 12: 1-5.) 
What instruction of Solomon would have been sufficient 
| guidance in this extremity? (Prov. 2: 1-9.) What good 
promise of following it did Rehoboam give? (v. 6.) What 
is the only rule for securing the good-will and voluntary 
service of others? (v.7.) Who has the largest number 
_of voluntary subjects, and how did he secure them? In 
what estimation is the experience of the aged generally 
| held by the young? (vs. 8,9.) What is the uncurbed spirit 
of the young when in position of authority? (vs, 10, 11.) 
Why did the Lord permit this oppression of his chosen 
people? (1 Sam. 8: 10-19.) When a young man blessed 
with wise advisers seeks the counsel of fools, what course 


oO 
5 





Give a brief outline of Solomon’s reign noting | 


conquerors as the cattle which bore the heavy wooden yoke 
of agriculture. 

Tue Wurir or Scorprons.—The way in which certain 
places in the East are infested with scorpions may be judged 
from the anecdote told by Van Lennep of the three children 
| in Bayroot whose father had been stung in the night by a 
| scorpion, and who determined to avenge him, Putting a 
piece of wax on a straw, the three children hunted along a 
mulberry lane, pushing the straw into scorpion holes. When 
the irritated animals closed on the wax with their claws, 
the children drew them out, the claws still adhering to the 
wax. In this way they caught and killed a hundred and 
eleven scorpions in an hour’s time. 

The scorpion is not unlike the lobster, but smaller. It has 
claws somewhat similar to those of the crab; and it seizes 
upon the flesh of the person whom it attacks, with claws 
and legs, striking fiercely with its beaded and pliant tail, 
which contains the sting, and from which poison is injected 
into the wound, 


In Syria the sting of the scorpion is rarely, 
if ever, fatal; but it causes much suffering. In warmer 
climates the sting is said to be fatal. 
? 


The “whip of scor- 


pions” is a figure of speech. We have a similar figure in 


our own language when we talk of the plague. A “ plague” 
is literally a “stroke,” from the Latin plangere, to strike. 
The same is true of several of the Hebrew words translated 
“plague.” Two of these words, for instance, come from 
the verb naghaph, to smite; another means a stroke or blow; 
while still another means a beating or smiting. These 
illustrations simply show how deeply the idea of the whip 
was embedded in Hebrew thought. 
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THE NEW REVISION AND ITS EDITORS.* | 


Immediately upon the appearance of the Revised | 
Version of the New Testament three years ago, the | 
country was flooded with cheap reproductions, more or | 
less correct, of the revisers’ work. Several of the edi- 
tions thus hastily produced were models of careful | 
workmanship; but in the case of the majority, a detailed | 
examination showed that for exact purposes they were | 
quite untrustworthy. 

In the case of the Revised Version of the Old Testa- | 
ment, there is less danger of mishaps. There is none of | 
the mad competition, between rival publishing houses, | 
to put a new edition on the market a few hours ahead | 
of all rivals, which distinguished the publication of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament. On the other 
hand, there is as great a claim for an edition of the Old 
Testament which shall embody in the text the recom- 
The publication 
of a competent American edition would be a boon to 
the Christian public; for both in England and in 
America it is acknowledged that the recommendations 
of the American revisers, less bound as these are by the 
conservative influences that hamper English scholars, | 
come nearer to the ideal of a revised text than does the | 
actual revision issued by the universities. The prepara- 
tion of such an edition demands knowledge, on the part 
of the editor, of the original text; and exact Hebrew | 
scholarship is even less common than exact Greek 
scholarship. 

A partial attempt to supply this lack of an edition 
embodying in the text the renderings of the American 
revisers, is made in Harper’s American Edition, of 
which the first part, embracing the larger portion of the 
Pentateuch (to Deut. 32:7), is already published. In| 
this edition, however, the American renderings are not | 
adopted into the text; but, the title-page informs us, | 
the readings and renderings preferred by the American 
revisers are printed as footnotes. This plan, carefully 
carried out, would enable the reader to construct his 
own American text as he went along. The text would 
show the joint revision ; the margin, the joint marginal 
notes; and the footnotes would indicate, in every in- 
stance of dissent, the preference of the American revis- 
ers. It only remains to inquire how this important work 
has been carried out. 

Opening this edition at random, at pages 28, 29, the 
reader perceives at a glance that on these pages there is 
not a single footnote. Glancing from the foot of the 
page to the text, he sees that the two pages contain the 
words “the Lorp” say, fifty times. What does this 
mean? The very first recommendation of the American 
revisers is, “Substitute the Divine name ‘Jehovah’ 
wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text, for ‘the Lorp.’”’ 
It so occurs, over and over again, in the present instance, 
yet the compiler of this edition fails to make any note 
of the fact, Farther examination makes it evident that | 
this omission is not peculiar to pages 28, 29. It charac- | 
terizes the whole edition so far as it has yet been pub- 
lished. Yet the number of changes necessitated by this 
single recommendation would embrace perhaps nine- | 
tenths of all the changes advised by the American | 
revisers. 








| adopted by the English company, without finding a 


'with the careful typography and proof-reading which 


| ment of universal history is this more true than in that 


| toevangelical doctrine. 


wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text, for the ren- 
derings ‘the grave’ ‘the pit’ and ‘hell’ and omit 
these renderings from the margin.” Such instances 
are found at Genesis 44: 29, 31; Numbers 16 : 30, 33. 
In none of these instances does this new edition mention 
the American preference, and the only way in which the 
English reader can learn that the word “ Sheol” is here 
used at all, is through marginal note of the English 
revisers. And so the reader may go down through the 
whole long list of the “Classes of Passages” in which 
the American revisers prefer other renderings than those 





single instance in which the necessary footnote is made. | 
So far are these omissions carried, that even the few | 


| specific passages named in this list, as Genesis 27 : 28 


(“new wine” for “ wine”), Genesis 15: 5 (“ number” 


for “ tell”), Exodus 25 : 29 (“ therewith ” for “ withal ’’) | 
are passed over in silence. 

By this time the reader will be inclined to ask where 
any of the readings and renderings preferred by the | 
American revisers are to be found in this edition. These | 
are not far to seek. Inthe American Appendix to the | 
Revised Version, the list called “Classes of Passages,” 
which embraces the great majority of the changes | 
recommended, is followed by another list giving a few 
specific changes in each book of the Bible. Thus, after | 
the hundreds of preferences for Genes's, covered by the 
“Classes of Passages,” fifteen other passages are indi- | 
cated specially under the sub-title “Genesis.” The | 
majority of these fifteen preferences are indicated in the | 
proper places by footnotes. We say, the majority ; for | 
not even here has there been any attempt at serious | 
editing. Thus, for Genesis 35 : 16, the revisers’ note is: | 
“For ‘way’ read ‘distance.’ 7 


So in xivin 7.” At) 
Genesis 35: 16 the revisers’ note is printed as a footnote; | 
but at 48 : 7 no mention whatever of the American pref- | 
erence is made. Similar multiple references in the 
other books of the Pentateuch are treate] in the same 
way. By a skillful use of scissors and paste, the revisers’ | 
note is transferred to the first reference, and the “ edi- 
tor’s”’ work is done! 
It is obvious that such an edition as this is a failure, | 
so far as it is meant to exhibit the renderings of the | 
American revisers. Any man can make for himself a | 
better American edition by reading over the American | 
Revisers’ Appendix, and bearing its recommendations | 
in mind in his after-reading of the Revised Version. 


Otherwise the edition is excellent. It has been prepared 


were shown in Harper’s edition of the New Revision of 

the New Testament. But one of two things ought to be 

done. Either the few footnotes which have been inserted 

should be removed, the revisers’ appendix printed in | 
full, and the whole work published simply as an exact 
reprint of the University text; or, the task of exhibiting 
all the preferences of the American revisers should be 
committed to some competent biblical scholar, who can 
produce an American edition worthy of the name. To 
prepare such an edition would take learning, talent, 
skill, and time; but it would be worthy of the expendi- 
ture of all these when it was done. 


History is rooted in biography. In no other depart- 
of the Reformation, in which all great national move- 
ments owed their primary impulse to some single 
individual, This is why a clear idea of Reformation ; 
times may be gained from such a collection of biographies 
as The Reformers ; a series of lectures by ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland and graduates 
of the University of Glasgow. The reformers whose life- 
stories are told in this volume, are not the English re- 
formers only. Wiclif, Hus, Savonarola, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, the Lollards of Kyle, Hamilton, Wishart and 
Knox, all find adequate notice in the series. These 
biographies are not carelessly constructed evening 
sermons, but scholarly studies of the life and times of 
each of the reformers whose names have just been 
mentioned; and, read as a series, they give a not in- 
adequate idea of the progress of the Reformation on the 
continent of Europe and in Great Britain, In spite of| 
the historical connection which thus runs through the 
book, each lecturer treats his subject with perfect in- 
dependence, and also, it may be said, with perfect fidelity | 
In The Women of the Reformation, 





Morton Prince. 


work as “ the first book devoted to the important work 
performed by women ofthe Reformation.” Three years 
ago, Mrs. Emma Louise Parry published a little book 
called Women in the Reformation, containing twenty- 
seven brief biographies. The book is still on the list ofthe 
Lutheran Publication Society. Mrs. Wittenmyer’s book 
is, however, the fuller of the two. (The Reformers, 
12mo, pp.470. New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, $2.00. 
—Women. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 460. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. Price, $2.00.) 





When a scientist attempts to explain mind in terms 
of matter, the result is hardly less astonishing to the 
reader of average practical sense than when an idealist 
attempts to explain matter in terms of mind. An 
instance of the former of these two cases, is to be found 
in The Nature of Mind and Human Automatism, by Dr. 
The author explains mind by saying 
that there is no such thing as mind any way—that there 
is nothing else in the universe except matter. ‘One 
by one the old supernatural agents have been weeded 
out of our philosophies . .. Whatever could not be under- 
stood was accounted for by an essence. . . . These essences 
have been gotten rid of one by one, and now but one 
remains, This is mind. This, in its turn, must go. 
It only remains to decide whether it shall be to-day 
orto-morrow.” Fortunately, unbelief ofthis kind which 
denies mind, yet talks of thinking and deciding,—which 
speaks of man as an automaton and yet anathematizes 
theological “ bigotry,” will hurt no one. You may per- 
suade one man in a thousand that there is no God, but 
even he knows better than to believe that he himself 
has no mind. (12mo, pp. 173. Philadelphia: J. B, 
Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50.) 

Mr. John B. Alden has outdone himself in the 
specimen volume recently issued of his i!lustrated library 
edition of The Works of John Ruskin. This specimen 
volume is a tastefully bound crown octavo, in plain dark 
blue cloth, and gold lettering, containing The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, the Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting, both with the illustrations of the English 
editions, The Queen of the Air, and the Ethics of the 
Dust,—in all about six hundred and fifty pages. This 
specimen volume was sold as a specimen, for a brief 
period after its publication, at eighty-five cents; whether 
it is still sold at that price is not stated. The price of 
the complete set of this edition of Ruskin’s works, in 
fifteen volumes, is to be eighteen dollars. (Crown 8vo, 
New York: John B. Alden & Co.) 


The remarkable life-story of the htroic evangelist 
who is now directing the Methotist forces in the heart 


|of Africa is told by the Rev. E. Davies in The Bishop 


of Africa; or, The Life of William Taylor, D.D. Mr. 
Davies is in earnest sympathy with the missionary work 
of Bishop Taylor, and his writing is marked by the 
pardonable excesses of a strong, personal enthusiasm. 
Many will be glad to know that the Life of Bishop Taylor 
can be obtained in so compendious a form as it is here 
presented. The profits derived from the sale of the 
little book go to the “Building and Transit Fund of 
William Taylor’s Missions.” (16mo, portrait, pp. x, 
192. Reading, Mass: Holiness Book Concern.) 

The somewhat fanciful title of Joyful through Hope 
has been bestowed by Blanche A. L. Gerwock, on herstory, 
of which a very attractive girl who grows up into a Chris- 
tian woman and wife, isthe heroine. Hope isher name, 
and she brings joy toall connected withher. Thestory is 
English in tone and situations, and is after the manner 
of Miss C. M. Yonge, who is probably the author’s 
model. (16mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 


Jessie F. Armstrong has found out the way to the 
child-heart, as her attractive, simply told story, entitled 
There’s a Friend for Little Children, very plainly shows. 
The book has some excellent illustrations. (I6mo, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton.) ; 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

In the first Heft for 1885 of the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische 
Sprache, Ludwig Stern announces that, after ten years’ 
laborious research, Edouard Naville has just brought to 
a successful completion his edition of the Book of the 


Turning now to the University editions of the | by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer,'we have a feminine counter- | Dead, from the old Theban papyri. The edition, now 


revised text, we find that the second recommendation 
of the American revisers 





*The sevised Version of the Old Testament, with marginal notes 

and the readings and renderings preferred by the American Revisers | 
nted as foot-notes. (Harper's American Edition.) In four parts. 

I,—Genesis—Deuteronomy Xxx, 7. New Yerk: 


Price, in paper, 20 cents. 


part to The Reformers. This consists of twenty-six | 
Reformation. Considerable space is given to historical | 
detail, but not in such a way as to obscure the individu- 
ality of the characters delineated. The writer of the | 


preface, however, is in error when she describes this | 


completed in manuscript, is comprised in two volumes 


is to “substitute ‘Sheol’ | biographies of women who did noble work in the | of two hundred and twelve and four hundred and forty 


pages respectively, the second volume containing all the 
known variants (and their number is not small) of this 
most important of all texts for the elucidation of 
Egyptian religion. It probably will not be too mueh te 
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say that this rich collection of variants will enable us to 
interpret the Book of the Dead withthe same precision 
with which we can now interpret Greek and Latin texts. 
In some chapters as many as twenty manuscripts are 
made available for the criticism of the text, so that the 
now standard edition of Lepsius will henceforth hold | 
the same relation to that ”: Naville as the venerable 
textus receptus of the Greek New Testament does to a | 
modern critical edition.’ ‘The work is to be published by | 
Asher & Co., of Berlin: the first volume of M. Naville’s | 
manuscript to be produced by photography; 


the second, | 
by lithographic process. 








Instead of the usual after-Easter supplement of books | i 


recommended for Sunday-school and parish libraries; 
the Church Library Association, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, this year issues a complete list, embodying its 
recommendations since the publication of the first cata- 
logue in 1880. This is not merely a reprint of the 
former catalogues and supplements. “The experience 
of the Association,” says the new report, “had led the 
members to exercise a closer scrutiny each year; and 
while they had no reason to regret their earlier selec- 
tions, it was evident that if the books named in the 
original catalogue and earlier supplements were now for 
the first time to be examined, some would fail to obtain 
the necessary votes, not because they were intrinsically 
poor books, but because the Association had grown dis- 
posed to put a more strict construction upon its function 
asadiscriminating body.” The present catalogue, there- 
fore, is a revision of the former catalogue and the annual 
supplements, with the addition of books examined and 
recommended between Easter, 1884, and Easter, 1885. 
Copies of this catalogue will be sent on application to 
the Association, if stamps are enclosed to cover postage. 
Applications should be addressed to the secretary of the 
Church Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Many of our readers will recollect that the Association 
is simply a voluntary body (Episcopal) of about forty 
members, who read and report upon current Sunday- 
school literature as a means of aiding librarians and 
others in making their selections. The work is a labor 
of love; but contributions to defray the incidental ex- 
~enses of the committee are accepted. 





WORK AND. WORKE RS. 


—_—@——__. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette. ..............sccsecccsses seseecess June 23-25 
PPORCOREM, CORRS, BE ETMBOUR .00.scsese icseccccessectasaccencacsesseot June 24 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault..................ccceeeee June 30-July 2 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Muscogee...........ss000+ July 8, 9 
IM IER OE OI cnisisiinsindeinnacksinntaaanacodsen July 21-23 
SUIT, CRI, GRIND iso e5ccaced.ns bncice noccoccsssnoceses July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling................6.s2++06-. August 18-20 
Idaho, territorial, at Boise City................sessseees September 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, at Forest Park, Ottawa, 








RR RES Ste EER PSNR le ROM June 23 to July 4 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete......... July 1-10 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 

PNG bei hiicisdnnpnnlnn shh d esdanintibipterebatalhieiecson<h+nee July 7-28 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 

PIN apcis. asco si sinh hatbenipepeiiariiak ids cleadinn July 15-29 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 

i vratehinegeis av scinsinase shed paca anebandlien July 21 to August 2 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake 

Par, WERNER. cn cncnslaivannsandanscahiona July 28 to August 7 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 

Mak ca seivepikon Smins Claneane- catenin aanbaaiilnscabnndel August 4-16 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 

ii sincictanachantinhachnaignshdanghaadbeinascsliamaiinesions August 8-28 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 

Babee Park, Maryland .seceis..sccceccesosens caccne copsenees August — 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 

Fe temenerinenenencerenensnccentsninitnanececcennes eneen AGN _ 

THE CHURCH CHORAL UNION. 
BY DR. C. R. BLACKALL. 
Quietly, but effectively, in five “ Centres,” located for 


convenience of its members, a most excellent work has 
been carried on in Philadelphia during the past five 
months, that cannot fail to be potent for good in the | 
churches and Sunday-schools which are reached by its | 
influence. A simple organization for direction of the 
movement was formed in January last, and the work of | 
teaching was at once commenced by Professor H. H. 
McGranahan, who came from New York for the pur- 
pose of conducting this work. 

The single aim of the management was to elevate the 


| 


-_ 








= 3 
standard of church’musie by thorough instruction and | history of this work has been arranged-for, and there is 
training of its members. The method used is that of | promise of a rare occasion for both pleasure and profit,— 


H. R. Palmer, Mus. Doc., of New 
has been marvellvuus. 


York, whose success | such names as Bishop R. 8. Foster of the Methodist 
A course of eighteen weeks has | Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson of Chicago, 


been sufficient to enable the classes to read ordinary | Colonel G. W. Bain of Kentucky, Wallace Bruce, Esq., 
church music, in four parts, at sight, while the power of | of New York, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Bayless of Cincinnati, 


expression 
enunciation, and the accurate time, are marked features. 


The price for tuition is placed at such a figure as to | | OC, E. Bolton of Cleveland. 
| bring it within the reach of all who would be likely to 


give time to the work; and the results have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. Over eight hundred have been 
under instruction in the several Centres. On the even- 
ng of June 2, at the Academy of Music, a demonstration 
of the capacities of the classes was given, in a concert, 
at which distinguished vocal talent assisted the chorus 
of six hundred and fifty voices. The sale of a thousand 
tickets in advance of any public advertisement, proved 
a great public interest in the event. 

In September next, a series of Junior Centres will be 
started in various localities in the city; to be followed 
in January by Senior Centres, for which several hundred 
tickets have already been issued. It is possible that 
one or more Primary Centres will also be established. 
The work is not for pecuniary profit, no one, except the 
musical director, receiving any compensation. It merits 
the hearty approval of every one who loves the voice of 
praise in the sanctuary. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 

—Pennsylvania has just attained to the distinction of 
being known as a “banner state” in Sunday-school 
matters. A banner state must have a Sunday-school 
organization for every county, and Pennsylvania’s last 
county was thus organized in the second week of June 
with the establishment of a Sunday-scheo! association 
for Venango County. The district Sunday-school con- 
vention campaign which State Secretary E. Payson 
Porter has been conducting during the spring, fires its 
last gun, so to speak, with the convention forthe seventh 
district at Ridgeway, June 18 and 19. The programme 
for that gathering, of which the Rey. O. D. Crawford, of 
Ridgeway, was to-be the presiding officer, is progres- 
sive and interesting, and the holding of this gathering 
brings successfully to a close this phase of Mr. Porter's 
state work. The convention work throughout the cam- 
paign has been uniformly good ; and for the present and 
the future the Sunday-school outlook for the Keystone 
State is very encouraging. 


—Organized Baptist Sunday-school work in Rhode 
Island dates back forty-five years, the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Baptist state Sunday-school o;ganization 
having been held early in the present month. At the 
all-day session then held, many valuable thoughts on 
Sunday-school topics were brought out, not the least 
important of which were the ideas embodied in the 
president’s report, which was printed and distributed 
among the attendants at the convention. The president, 
Mr. W. K. Andem, wisely urged these points among 
others, namely: “That punctuality, constancy, and 
unity are three essentials to best results. ... That those 
that feel their inability, but are constantly studying the 
methods of successful workers, are themselves success- 
ful. ... That the schools of our convention, in arranging 
for picnics and festivals, withhold their patronage 
from such summer resorts as do not properly observe the 
Lord’s Day. . . . That our teachers should discounte- 
nance before their scholars, by personal example at least, 
the use of tobacco, because of the waste of the Lord’s 
money it involves, because of its injury to the physical 
system, but more because of the fact that it is impossible 
for any professing Christian who uses it in any form, to 
command the highest respect.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—They are holding county Sunday-school conventions 
in the South right along nowadays, and they do not pro- 
pose to let the warm weather interfere with holding 
them, either. Aiken County, South Carolina, for exam- 
ple, has chosen July 23 as the date for i/s fifth annual 
county convention. 

—To previous hints in this column as to what the 
Lakeside (Ohio) Sunday-school Encampment proposes 
to undertake this summer, the following information, 


in rendering the music, the clearness of and others. 





| direct from the superintendent of the encampment, may | 


act as asupplement, or rather as an enlargement: 
delightful summer opportunity in Ohio is reached by a 
| charming steamer ride of one hour from § 


“This | 


and will hold its sessions this year from July 21 to | 


August 2, under the superintendence of the Rev. B. T. 


Stereopticon illustrated lectures will be 
| given by the Rev. J. B. Young of Harrisburg and Mr. 
Miss Von Finkelstein and 
| her brother, of Jerusalem, will illustrate Oriental life 
and Bible manners and costumes; Mr. French, of Chi- 


) cago, will give interesting chalk-talks; the Meigs Sisters 


Quartette, of New York, and Mr, C. F. Underhill, will 
give fine entertainments; Professor Trueblood, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, will give readings and instruction in elocu- 
tion; Miss Ross, of Chicago, will lecture on kindergarten 
work; devotional meetings will be held daily, led by 
the Rev. W. H. Pearce, of Erie, Pennsylvania. Normal 
classes, children’s meetings, primary teachers’-meetings, 
etc., will be held, and instruction given by able teachers. 
A service of “ recognition” for the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle’s graduates of ’85 will be hcld; and 
in every way the ten days will be most entertaining and 
helpful. The indications promise the best attendanee 
this encampment has ever had.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Sometimes the Sunday-school can profitably take 
Dame Nature into direct partnership. In this June 
month of flowers, some schools gain added interest by 
denominating one Sunday “ Flower Sunday,” to be 
specially observed by appropriate services. Thus, June 
7, of the present year was also called and observed as 
Flower Sunday, in the Berkeley Street Congregational 
Church and Sunday-school of Boston. Among the 
features of the occasion was the reading of an original 
children’s story by Mr. Willis Boyd Allen, a frequent 
contributor to the children’s column of The Sunday 
School Times. 


—A frontier Sunday-school is often fruitful in benefi- 
cent and far-reaching results. Martin B. Lewis, a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union for 
twenty-five years in Minnesota, gives this instance, de- 
veloped in the past year: A young lady, once a scholar, 
then teacher, then superintendent in one of his remote 
schools, and who is now a teacher in Knox College, 
Tennessee, writes of her work for the colored race, and 
then speaks of her seven brothers, who were once in that 
missionary Sunday-school, and who are now located as 
follows: (1) a pastor in Ohio, (2) a minister in South- 
western Iowa, (3) a promising lawyer in Chicage, (4) in 
Allegheny Seminary and (5) in college—both looking to 
the ministry—(6) a Sophomore in college, (7) on the 
homestead. 


TEMPERANCE 

—TIn the Revised Version of the Old Testament, the 
words formerly translated “ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging” (Prov. 20:1), are changed to “ Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink a brawler,” while “‘ whosoever 
is deceived thereby ” becomes “ whosoever erreth [mar- 
gin, “reeleth”’| thereby.” Again, the common expres- 
sion denouncing the putting of the bottle to one’s 
neighbor’s lips loses the biblical sanction it formerly 
had in Habakkuk 2: 15, through an entire change in 
the rendering of one clause there. 


—Most men who have been saved by temperance work 
become, in a certain sense, temperance workers. Per- 
sonal knowledge of the horrors of drunkenness incites 
them to personal, though perhaps private, effort for drunk- 
ards, or for those in danger of becoming such. There- 
fore the Superintendent of the Franklin Reformatory 
Home for Inebriates in Philadelphia can justly say that 
the nearly two thousand reformed men who have gone 
out from that institution represent a stronger temperance 
force than even the mere figures indicate. Thirteen 
years ago the Home was started, after a conference of 
leading men of the city concerning what might be done 
toward shielding and reclaiming such as had become 
confirmed drunkards. No soft names were used. Drunk- 
enness was treated not as an accident, not chiefly as a 
misfortune, but asasin. From the commencement until 
now the Home has been conducted on Christian princi- 
ples, though all sensational or hysterical religious mani- 
festations have been avoided. The inmates are wisely 
urged to seek the grace of God as the only efficient aid 


| to their reforming, and religious influences are constantly 
Sandusky, Ohio, | 


thrown about them for that end. All are admitted who 
come pledging themselves voluatarily to assent to the 
rules of the house, and who prove that they are not fugi- 


Vincent, of Philadelphia. The best programme of the | tives from justice, Of the 367 inmates during the past 
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year, aboat one- »-third wa fall board, 
another third paid something, and the 


remainder were free patients. About one- | mon. 
Bishop Walsh, of Ossory, Ireland, sug- | 
gested a mode in which Christians may 


half of those discharged during the year | 


can be classed as permanently reformed, | 





sationalism; but suggestions as to how 
this evil is to be remedied are not so com- 
In a recent address at Dublin, 


while others have been benefited, and | aid in the purification of the press. The 


some—as in every such reformatory move- | 
ment—have failed to show any improve- 
ment. 
been one of successful work. Inthe death of 
the late T. 8. Arthur, the Home has lost 
a strong friend; 
should be, many others remaining to help 
in-its support. | 


— ‘To young women who are ready for 
work,” Miss Frances E. Willard sends out 
a ringing call for them to specially a 
themselves permanently to engage in gos- | 
pel temperance work, She goes with them, | 
in her open letter, over the ordinary fields | 
of usefulness open to young women of | 
moderate abilities, finding little to encour- 
age them. Teaching as a profession is 
overcrowded, journalism is difficult and | 
uncertain, literature is a hopeless field for | 
the moderately endowed. Lecturing is | 
now unprofitable, public reading is over- 
done, music is difficult, moderate artistic 
talent is nearly valueless. And “to mur- 
der foreign languages by false accent and 
atrocious grammar,” she says, “hath not 
forgiveness in this world.” But there are 
ten thousand local women’s Christian tem- 
perance unions in the country, and in 
urging on and rendering more effective 
their work, Miss Willard thinks many 
young women of devotion and zeal might 
find worthy occupation. Hundreds of 
women have already become experts in 


ious activity, she says. As organizers, 
national, state, district, and county, they 
are kept constantly busy, and their income 
is provided by those for whom they labor. 
As corresponding secretaries of local 
unions, as private secretaries, clerks, and 
accountants, many are supporting them- 
selves and helping the greatest of reforms; 
others, as organizers of young women’s 
Christian temperance unions and juve- 
nile societies. With a view to encouraging 
young women in this line, Miss Willard 
adds other similar suggestions of the 
opportunities opening up before those who 
are willing to engage in this kind of 
effort, and supplements her suggestions 
with directions as to how fitness for such 





effort may be secured, Fresh facilities in 
this line will be offered by the Temperance 
Training School, which meets, for the | 
first time, July 1-4, at Mountain Lake | 


but there are, and there | as 
| prietors are ready to afford us? 


Bishop asked: “ Do we utilize the news- 


| paper press, either in our cities or in our 
Altogether, however, the year has | provincial towns, to the extent that we 
| ought ? 


Do we avail ourselves as we 
might, of the valuable help which, so far 
my experience goes, many of its pro- 
How few 
of us, for example, take the trouble of 
providing religious and missionary intel- 





ligence, which would be read with profit, 
if not with avidity, by a wide circle of 
their readers? How many of the most 


| interesting discoveries of our day, which 


corroborate or illustrate Bible history, are 
allowed to remain locked up in expensive 
volumes for the few, when they might be 
transferred to our cheap public journals 
for the many? What innumerable col- 
umns are now filled with frivolous rub- 
bish, which, to my certain knowledge, 
many a well-disposed editor would only 
be too willing to fill with useful and ele- 
vating information, if only we approached 
him in a courteous spirit, and exercised 
some self-denial in supplying him with 
well-prepared matter which would be 
creditable to his broad-sheets. For one 
objection that I have heard on the part of 
editors against receiving such articles, I 
have heard twenty complaints against our 
clergy for not supplying them. Surely we 
have here an opening and an opportunity 
for doing much good is a most inexpen- 
sive and effectual way.” 


~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running @ year. 


The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Ww orks, Providence, R. I. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


In conneetion with the General History ofthe World. 
By Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New dition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

“ Within its five hundred pages the whole course of 
Bible history is onalyme, delineated, and explained 
with remarkable intelligence, judgment, and literary 
skill.”"— The Congregationalist. 

For sale at all bookstores, or sent 
¥. published price, by THOMAS N 

Bleecker Street, New 














mail, upon receipt 
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Park, on the grounds of the Sunday-school OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says: “I be- 


Assembly. Particulars and programmes | 


of that gathering may be obtained from | 


| by C.D, Weldon, 
| theauthoi. 


Miss Jenny Smith, Mountain Lake Re, 
Maryland, by any who care to write fi 
them. Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge of Ohio 
will conduct the school, and Miss Willard 
speaks enthusiastically of the school’s 
prospective work. 


PERSONAL. 


—There is probably no single scholar 
whose death will fall more heavily upon 
the Methodist Episcopal Church than 
that of the Rev. Dr, D. D. Whedon, who 
entered into rest on Monday, June 8, at | 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey. 
Whedon not only served his BB 
nation effectively as pastor, professor, | 


and editor, but the commentary upon the | SEN 


Bible, 


published under his competent 


editorship, has been recognized by all as s* 
the representative commentary of Ameri- GEN 


can Methodism. Dr. Whedon was a judi- 


cious editor, a skillful writer, and a deft MAPS for S. S, 4 


controversialist; he was also a true and 
earnest Christian, and his decease has | 
evoked a unison of sympathy from all, 
American Christendom. 


—Complaint is often made that much | 
| ys PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING § Eacu 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


of the newspaper press is devoted to sen- | ¢ 





Dr. |, 


gan ar “The Buntiing Ball,’ meaning to take 
but a taste of it, and never stopped until [ had fin- 
ished it. It is ingenious witty, fluent, and whole- 
some. I should like to Know who the author is.” 

This isa keensatireon New York Society. Illustrated 
1,000 offered for correctly guessing 
& WAGNALLS, 10 Dey St., N. Y. 


FUN 








wenewed by Mra. 

ng al the use 

x 8. ne Faken a » 
ea six CENTS for SAMPLE A and price lis 

B. Angell, 354 F ourth Ave., | New York 


Good Sunday-school Books. S2ccis! Prices. 


logues. PERKINPINE& Hieerns, 914 Arch St., Phil a 


FOR pSUNDAY-scHoors. New 
A list free. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM, 12 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FOOD ADULTERATION, SexiccSemsevr 
D. L. MOODY'S FOP, tennant 
ra BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $. 

F. L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C. Hazard, Cong 8. 5. & Pub. Soc’ Ye Boston. — 











¥ yourSunday-school § Supplies, and save money. 
Order Warp & DRUMMOND, Ms Nassau St., N. Y. 
PRITCH. AR D, 2 52 
,and get a handsome journal free. 


ND TO “JOHN w. 
Broadway, N. » 


cND FOR TH EOLOGICAL Cc ATAL OGU E. 
MH, B. GARNER, 710 Arch St... Philadelphia, hand 





E ND 15 cents to H. H, Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
w , Boston, for samples of paper and env elopes. 


H. EIL ERS & co., Pub- 
° lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


.T. Y. CROWELL & C Publishers, 13 Astor 
*» Place, New York. 

MHE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s List. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ra tae 25 Portraits each 

month, Three mouths’ t tr We, gw White St, N. Y. 





F. MOORE, 158, 8th Street, 
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HAVE JUST READY: 


The Influence of the Apostle Paul on 





Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe —— Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
ylon; Media; Persia; Parthia; and the New 
Persian Empire. By George RaWLInson, ; 
In three large l2mo volumes, of over 2,000 res, 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and a 
greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
ilinstrations (over 700) ‘and maps of the English 
edition. Price, per set, in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
redaced from $13 to 3. ry . Postage, 42 cents. 





the Development of Christianity. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. Translated by 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. Hibbert Lecture’ | 

for 1885. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Prof. Pfleiderer’s book is exceptionally valuable as 
an historical examination of Paulinism, a subject | 
which has _ received until recently but imperfect 
analysis. He divides his work into six chapters, dis- 
cussing first the conversion of Paul, following with 
chapters on his doctrinal teachings. the conflic t with 
the Jewish Christians, the reconciliation of Paulinism 
and Jewish Christianity, Paulinism and Gnosticism, 
and Paulinism and the Church. 


BISHOP GEORGE BERKELEY. 


A discourse given at Yale College on the 
12th of March, 1885, by NoAH PORTER, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol.,small quarto. Limited 
edition. $2.00. 


An interesting presentation of the important events 


in Bishop Berkeley’s life, particularly valuable for the | 


new details given of his residence im America. The 
edition is limited strictly to 500 copies. It is printed 
from type by Theo. L. De Vinne on hand-made Hol- 
land paper. The frontispiece is an artotype of Bishop 
Berkeley and his family, from a painting in the pos- 
session of Yale College. 


NEW SUMMER EDITION. 


THAT LASS O’LOWRIE’S. 


By FRANCES HopGson BURNETT. 
covers, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.50. 


The repeated demand for Mrs. Burnett’s greatest 
story in a cheap form has led the publishers to make 
this popular edition, which will bring the book into 
circulation among a new generation of readers. 

“Worthy of a place in the family library beside 
Miss Muloch’s ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and George 


Eliot’s ‘ Adam Bede.’ ’— Boston Watchman. 


Paper 


*,* These books are for sale by ail booksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: . 





VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. 





25 C mesuatt St., Philedelpiie, Pa. | 


"LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 

a bright picture in color on the first page, 

with blank space on last for notices, etc. 
pages in each pack, assorted. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


Two ks 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts. 
Price, 20 cents each; postage, 2 cents. 


‘American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; “oe Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut Philadelphia; 

75 State St., Rochester; isd Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


| excellence, 
| Value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No | 


Address, | 
b> JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, 
type, pre s3work, illustrations, and binding are all 
food, and the price extraordinarily low.”—Literary 
World, Boston. 

“ These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
We know of no other work of similar 


ket for anything like so low a price.” 
“A MASTERPIECE of history. 


—Exvaminer,N. 
The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar » 
he with the facts of olden times. When he descri 

an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate eg 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquit 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and ving 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom o 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Baby lonian king. Remoteness of the times treated of 
has not obscured the author's work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and’ sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative inexcellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information. It is the 
| greatest historical work of the times.”’— Times, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“Tt abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, 
and the faithful stadent will rise from its — 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
S holars has been endeavoring to elucidate.”—Mai/, 

oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 





New Music ie Ready. 


Diamond Collection, ,,,. 11. p. paxxs, 


18 new and beautiful Anthems. A complete Choir 
collection, 64 pages, large octavo. Sent on receipt 
ot 35 cents. 





FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Roses, by HusBerr P. Mary. 

New Songs with ppproveiene Bertpeus e wars 
Equal to “FLORA PRAISE” and “JUN 
FLORAL,” which i. been so popular. 

Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12. 


Superior iniien for Anniversary Exercises, by favor- 
ite authors. 

Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


SL Randolph Street, Chicago. 











BEST AND CHEAPEST 
CHURCH SERVICE BOOK. 


HYMNS AND SONGS 


FOR 


SOCIAL & SABBATH WORSHIP. 


ROSWEL L Dz HITCHCOCK, 
ZACH tM EDD 
PHILIP SC TAF. 


Contutates 660 hymns, covering every 
variety of Christian experience 
wedded to the choicest music. 


Price to Charches in mee - 4 cents. 
Sample Copy, postpaid - 


A. S. BARNES & €0., Publishers, 
tin andaenh mmc. conintns warnin feat 5 


SEND 30 cts, FOR A SINGLE SAMPLE COPY OF 


WONDROUS LOVE 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK, 
By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, 
Address, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 








The e QUARTET comprising = Songs of Redeeming 

Love” aud three other hymn-books 
by the same an, one vol., music, 8cents; hymns, 
only $20 per 100, J. HOOD, ‘ols Arch St, Phila., Pa. 











THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 
ISTHE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIEs, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
aa Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bibie House, New York. 


igent SOLICITORS | WANTED for t i 


MEMOIRS OF Ij, S GRAN 


iz His own account of the Saat military stru 
gle of modern times, 0oo!! orders "Teves 
| taken. Willsell oe mH mh Bn oa address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pub’s, 723 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 





| 
| 




















(Library Numbers. 

5 ‘Perforatea. Gummed,100,10c. 45 
P.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 

UNDAY HICACO’S 

RBOCKIUSseect Cessces* 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work, Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution atid typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 


pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in | 


black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary. The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s consideration 
will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
aud must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
prehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
the most recent research and of the ripest Biblical! scholarship, has of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and especially have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American public in a careful and trust- 
worthy abridgment of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. Its editor and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Kurope and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general] use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioued in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish aud contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid 


in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- | 


takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises pon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 


Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. | 


Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. 
receipt of price. 


Sent post-paid on 


“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 
New York. 

A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice to possess—indispensable to all clergymen and thevlogical stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typographically perfect. 


“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cruss.”’— Bishop Lightfoot. 





~¢ 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of ail who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that the 
power of faith ts as rea], while more potent, than any other in God's 
creation. This * Life of Trust” has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses aly 
other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any of them would be reck 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 


existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes. 


Large quarto, Pica type, 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 





“We remember the intense Interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our niinisterial course. The historical principles 
| Which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word against current 
| assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new edition of the fee- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
} “A book of great value, and especially adapted to meet the objections 
| ofskepticsatthe present day. Mr. Rawlinson, m his accurate Know!l- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was peculianty qualified for his work, and he 
bas breught his vast stores of Knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 


racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner,”—Methodist Re- | 


corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, richin tnformation, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” — Literary Worid, 

| “A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 

the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 

and wonder at the extent of reading it shows."”—Dr, DeLirzscH. 

“ Asapicture ofthe civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr, Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notves than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have doneor the life of St. Paul, Dr, Geikre has 
| done for the life of St. Paul's Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
| luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 

with and incorporated into the life itself.”—Harper’s Magazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold at $3.0C. The 
type is clear and beantiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best 
edition published, Dr. Smith isso well known as riess in this special 
field—the (atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 8O cents, 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 

a form and at so cheap a price.”—The Worid, New York. 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca, 
Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 
Banishment of Seneca, 
Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. 
Seneca’s Recall from Exile. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero. 
Nero and his Tutor 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca, 

Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resemblances to Scripture. 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

“ Mannal” and “ Fragments.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Education of Marcus Aurelius, 
Life and Thoughts, 

* Meditations.’ 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Soe says: “Itis written withthe vtmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent, Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. 
fairly demands a place in every Christian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home. 
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HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Xeligious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extra cloth. 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage Se. extra, 
This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and ji/ty of the principal religious @enominations of the world 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 


Price reduced 





THE HERMITS. ' 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“ Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Kingsley is so well known asa writer, Interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 

Introduction, 

St. Paul, the First Hermit. 
Hilarion. 

The Hermits of Asia. 
Simeon Sty lites. 

St. Severinus, 

St. Malo. 

St. Guthlac, 

Ancborites, 


WORES OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


St. Antony. 
Sayings of Antony. 
Arsenius. 


asil, 
‘The Hermits of Europe, 
The Celtic Hermits. 
St. Columba, 
St. Godric of Finchale. 





In one large 
Price, in cloth, 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, ts a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest, 

“The books came safely, and [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still make a profit, | should think you had 
started out as a benefactor tou mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.’’—Mugs. UG. H. Alken, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 

This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 


best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 
pages. 


Arranged on opposite 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra, 


The type is clear and good. Noone need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredible number of legends exist connected with the person: 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 
Musseilmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Howson. 
7O cents. 


By Conybeare and 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth 
Postage 12c. extra. 

Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular. 
It has sold in this country by the bundred thousand at the price of $3.00 


and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 


THe Penn Pustisninc Company, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include raee 
From i to 4 copies, one year., 

= 6 5 tO 9 COPMOR.,.....0.cceceree 
10 to 19 copies... 

20 copies or ov er. J 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the tndl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all goto weg 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
0st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are tot to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as orminally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The papers for a club, whether going ina kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the EPs has been 
paid for, Jf the publisher does not by thai date receive 
a@ request from the aubscriber that F wad poe be discon- 
tinued, he wilt continue to send he paper wiil, 











however, be stopped at any time Tivcaters v the sub- | 


scriber so desires, and remits the amount due Sor the 
time that he has received it, The papers for aclub wil 
be stopped at once on the eapiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unieas a renewal for the same ia received. 

Subscriptions will be received tor any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not ow the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent. Al) addresses should Include 
bot county and state. 


Ifaciub subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio ~4 
such person wil! oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
BURST MIO NE TD kescccsckodeestbcksecssccnccecstececes 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
thesmatier schools, which, on account of having but 
w teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is lope | than 
twenty, the club rate to such schoo! shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the pa ners be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers iu the school. This does not mean that every 
must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be Jess than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked tojoin the ciub, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
game rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
my be counted as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
Club subseription need not be for more than Tour 
ae og oe order to secure the low rate. 

wed cannot be given to one w ho forms a 

olan on thts plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon apoiication 

Ifa more Luorough examination of the paner ts de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
coples of asingie issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pac e to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
Pighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, B. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo! 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The ae, will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ANIEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN ¥ 
Delon in Philadelphia, Ee oon Fourth 8) + B.C 


A MARVEL In Life eect 
Bly tat nt 
L, 50 per cent. saved in cost, 


meg $5,000 “as* 















Faret ese a7) Costs ONLY 
5,000 meinbers. "4/9, ont A AS, $65 
$10,000,000 insurance.“ TT 

For agencies or information, aS 


L, G, FOUSE, aioe Sa me Uy 
oO ON LARGE LOANS. “a 
pes SMALL LOANS oO 
© FiksT MORTGAGE 8 ) 
RMS te OHLO and 
INDIANA. We ete eneee Times amoun 1 é 


raise annually 
of Whoetes a Cote, Arich eul- 
weean with splendid it R. facilities and porms- 










First-class a, = No 
terest semi-annually. Over 
For in 


088 
ir N& CO. Richmond, Ind 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY 
PER CENT. 


FIRST | ( 
MORTGAGES ANNUAL 
Wiens 


Ten yerrs in the business. Over 1,800 ogeden in 
force. Personal acquaintance with lands and 
values, First money Loaner in Red River Valley. 
Interest collected and sent to you free of cost. 


oabe Tn 





Plereymes and professional men find these loans 
investment yielding a 
and causing them no tronble 


ust what they need: a safe 
argeand regular inceme, 

or anxiety. | am known and recommended by 

leading ss men and clergymen East and West, 

2 REFERENCES.-% 

Rev. WM. L T.GE. D.D., Hontord, hg 

M. E. GATES, Pu.D., ~~ 2. 
lege, New Brupsw ick, 

Dr. WM. J. Mil ane, 
School, Geneseo, 

Hon. K. M. TOrLir F, Randitiie: N. H. 

Rey, JOHN W. RAY, Lake City Minn. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National | + om New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 


> President Geneseo Normal 


The Congregattonatist, Boston, and Piesdeciis of others 


in alPparts of the United States, 

All are pleased with my levectmente. 
lar, references, letters 
Map ef Dakota sent free on application. 

Mention this paper. Address, 


ATES, 


Pres. Merchants Bank, Grand Porks, Dakota 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Authorized Capital 





$1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
$500,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
cts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, ones: Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 


Act 
mittee, alone or in connection with an indiv 
Takes charge of p 
the duties of every trust 


ual 


nown to the law. 


rty, collects and remits = cevaae, and ihcome promptly, and discharges suntaty 
All Trust Assets kept separate from those of the Com 


pany 
Burglar-proo Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $ to $0 per annum, in their new and 
olegam ‘hrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks 
ills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, ‘securely kept, under 


guarantee, at moderate charges. 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. 


JAMES LONG, President, 


MAHLON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


Money received on deposit at interest. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8S. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
N 


John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, 
Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; 


Theodor C. 
Dr. George W. 


West Chester; Charles W. Cooper, Allentown, 


John G. Reading, James S. 
E ngel, 
telly, 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown: Ww. 


Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Ed 


Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
yard L. Perkins, 
ca, Huntingdon; 
R. E. Mouaghan, 





be a h, Pa; J. Simpson Afric 


. Davi is, Doylestown; 











BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 
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The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 


Tataieinioiacseialeie ss sae 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750,000. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


7 LTT. 





Interest 


3a Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


cecanete 


@Guarantcoced 


Prompt as Covernmenté 
Coupons payable art 
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Aggregate amount, - 


Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, - 
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10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


- — Sa re 
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’ $5,580,850 
$1,773,600 


$1,048,500 
$2,822,100 
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% NE Tina INVESTORS. 
O Fon sscared by ae “or 


on first-class Real Estate in Minne. 

- Salis o or Hennepin Co. jain, -. WO 
ap er ¥ f the loan,and gueranieed 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ive yearaih business inthis city. First-clasa 
circular. Mention this 


paper. 
S.H.BAK ER, Loan Ac’t.. Minneapolis. Mitnn 





| 
President Rutgers Col- | 


Ctreu- 
om old customers, and New 





INVESTORS “©a 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawre rence Kansas. First Merten ge Real Es- 
e Loans paid in New York solute Satis- 
fetion “GUARANTEED. For reliability, consult 
pea Nat. E ne oy pe N, Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
an, curit nierest promptiy paid. 
Send for pampebet. vw w vith te testimonials, eimpliefornme, ete. 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. Ea F. Hart, ( L. H, Perkins, Sec’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres.f Auditor. Né W. Gillett. Treas. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. per cent. Semi-Annual 
Interest. Negotiated by ae .c PARK & CO., in sums 
of S200 and upw ards, Prompt payment of Principal 
and [Interest Coupons, made and remitted to lender with- 
out charge. Best Location in che Union, Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ample capital. Wide connections, 
Refer to the Congregationalist: Send for form, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 

W.B. CLARK & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., or 

EASTERN MANAGER—H ENR ¥ A. RILEY, 

____170 Broadway, New York. 


IF YOU WANT TO BE 








ls happy, wear the good and true 












and CUFFS, 
Sac Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, vies -up. 
WN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 
__ REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sonne conser wusrs 
fort, Wear and Finish. 


- 
LINENE 
For Men and Eovs. 
Several webs of Fine Alusiin, starched together, and pol- 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
S H ) 

BEST ier Weer to Adults, 


aw Reyensi ete 
CAAA Re 
ry 
nd pe 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
Te 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX conta 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 
Fe by retailers, Send for Circular, 
Si Witte Breet NEW YORI.” 
8! YORK, 
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Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - (ome left) - at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS . - - at 95] 
= ms (some few) - at .85) 


(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 

(Good patterns) - - at .60 

Remember that these different grades are 

the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 


809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


Outline Em- 
dustro and 


for Kensington and 
broidery, ke nsingfon, 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, etc, A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 
Catalogue, 196 pp. cloth bound book 
con taining over 400. illustrations). 
Ve w Embroidery Shade Book, giving 
correct colors and shade for working 
these patterns,and New Price List, 
" all for 25 cts. Embroidery Shade 
Rook, New Price List, and Sample Pattern (without 
( ‘atalog ue) for three 2-cent stamps. 
Add ress J. F. INGALL Ss, Lynn, Mass. 


‘HOME “ipe.ses 





MADE BEAU TIFUL, 4S Y oR 
Catalogue, 3c. Address, 


PU BL ISHING CO., 3 West Mth Street, F few York. 


Use Eureka Sewing Silk. S730°s4:i 
NEW 


pes NsonKNITTER i97 &- Madinon 8. Obicage 


e “Automatic”’Sewing Machine. Best in the wor! 
, 658 Broadway, New Yor 

















| understand Coptic now. 
| could appreciate, for it was so clear that 
| it was 
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TRUE LIVING. 
[Ella Wheeler Wileox, in The Advance.] 


I think God sometimes sends what we have 
eried for, 
Year after year in vain, 
To prove to us how poor the things we’ve 
sighed for, 
And how beset with pain. 
The human heart can know no greater trial 
Than comes with this confession, 
That the continued sorrow of denial 
Was better than possession. 


We are like children in our poor unreason, 
As we reach after joys 

That at the best can please but for a season, 
And then are broken toys. 

If we would only walk the paths of duty, 
Humbly and with thanksgiving, 

Our hearts would learn in lessons full of beauty, 
The secrets of true living. 





AN OLD CONVENT IN CATRO. 


[Miss M. L. Whately, in The Quiver.] 


After driving through the ruins and 
dust-heaps, wit th here and there a fine 
garden among them belonging to some 
rich inhabitant, I at length stopped be- 
fore an open space with a sort of narrow 
lane or street leading from nowhere to 
nowhere, apparently ! 

But the driver told me to descend, and 
my Bible-woman, who had been there 
before, guided me down the narrow, dark 
passage. We then turned out of it down 
another, darker and narrower still, and 
I stepped into a pool of mud, not being 
able to see my way (it had been watered 
on account of the heat). Scrambling out 
of this, I found myself on some broken 
and very dirty stone steps. A ray of early 
sunshine (for it was only seven o’clock) 
penetrated the gloom of the high walls, 
and showed a door standing wide open, 
No locks, no trim, formal portress—only 
a ragged boy, who on being asked if this 
was St. George’s Convent, replied by 
pointing before him, and we entered 
straightway into a sort of court, partly 
open to the sky, partly roofed over, a 
very rude kitchen on one side, and two 
or three little dens for water-jars, etc. A 
staircase, open to the sky, led up to a 
terrace on which the cells ail upened. 
Divided from the court by a screen of 
very fine though rather dilapidated carved 
trellis-work, was the chief apartment, 
whose only furniture were an ancient 
dimity-covered divan, and a maton which 
four or five women were seated, one with 
a book, another repairing a priestly gar- 
ment of violet silk, and the abbess, who 
is simply called Raysa, or head (feminine 
of Rays), was smoking a cigar and caress- 
ing a pretty little child playing about 
her knees—the daughter, she said, of the 
servant of the convent. All were dressed 
in a very simple but convenient garb, that 
of the Egyptian peasant-women, the only 
difference being that it was all black, 
instead of being, as with the secudar 
females, partly or entirely dark blue. ... 

The nuns [ spoke to seemed content, 
and it is certain they were not under 
the constraint I have always noticed 
among Roman Catholic nuns; besides, to 
the Egyptian nature, more languid than 
our northern temperamc nt, the monotony 


| of the life is not so great a trial asto.us. 
| They seemed to live more like a family 


of sisters, with an aunt, or other elder 
relative, as head, than in the abject 
submission which is the state of the 
Sepolte Vive (i. e., buried alive) nuns, as 
they are called in Florence, where a 
woman once entering, never sees 8 member 
of her family, or receives a letter from 
any one, again. 

One was brought to me to show her 
beautiful copying in both Arabic and 
Coptic. The-latter I did not understand, 
nor did she, except that she knew the 
letters, and could repeat the words by 
rote of some of the pravers; but as a 
language she knew nothing of it. Very 
few indeed, even of the higher clergy, 
The Arabic I 


as easy as print to read, instead of 
being, like the common writing, quite 
unintelligible to me, I never saw such 
copying—so clean, and even, and faultless 
in every way. ‘The writer was a pleasant- 
looking woman of about five-and-thirty, 
or perhaps less; she was mildly vain of 
her talent, the Raysa and the rest much 
more so, and they showed the two thick 
volumes bound in calf, with curious 
leather thongs made like clasps, and 
written on vellum paper, with genuine 
pride and delight. 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 





¥W, Arm & Co. | 


Manufacturers of * 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 








Established 1780, 





No. i sult 
® Terry, $62 
\e Plush 68 
8. 0. 
SMALL 
& C0. 





Catalogues sent 





WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &ce.. &c. Prices and cata 
logues sent free. 





Address 


. McSHane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


« Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bellsofpure © panned and Tin forChurches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


GTAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE sent 












sample 
G. T21 Arch St., Philads. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 

Also Wanted. T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ . J. Weide- 

Church Lamps. Ser‘si'Soutn secoua St, Phitin | 


f factured by B.C. SWAN 
Church Furniture 2:3'Sccoua St, Philadelphia 




















Favored by the my 


THE FAMILY 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 
IfLEADACHE, 
DYSPEPSIA, | 
ND DISEASES ARISING 
FROM A DISORDERED 
OR WEAK STOMACH. 


A prossteaes, ioe of Charleston, S.C. writes yond 


REMEDY 





date of Dec. 3, = 3.9 willing i- 
mony to the value of TARRANT'S SEL? LTZeR 

RIENT. It has been in So in my family for 
many years I[ never travel without it, and have 


found it of special value as a preventive or corrective 
of Sea-sickness. I have been enabied by it to relieve 
many who were suffering from this most distressing 
malady, and who found other remedies ineffective.” 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY) 
PHENOL SODIQUE. 


PROPSEETORS: 
No jo Family Should be Without It! 
| No Factory Should be Without It! 
No Workshop Should be Without It! 
Wo Hospital Should be Without It! 

Wo —_ Should be Without It! 

No Veterinarian Should be Without It ! 

No Plantation Should be Without It! 

No Stock-Raiser Should be Without tf 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERGHANDISE ozaLera, ! 


THIS NEW 

















Has a Pad different from ali 
others, is cup shape, with Seif- 
e—_ Ballin centre, adapts 
itself to all positions ofthe body | 
while the ball in the cup holds | 
the rupture just as a person 







would with the fi . With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely and night, and — cure cer- 
—_ It is easy durable and cheap. ft, Fs Cir- | 
culars 1 oy GLESTON TRUSS Co. Chicago, 111. 





EST Re EVER USED. Send for circular. 
j N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilber’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 


SAVE YOUR next issue. 


CHILDREN’S 


CARRIAGES 
A RIACE 

















Ca) OVER Different Styles 
All with the Auto- 
and useful device to aa aaeie heed 
ice 
when left ee 7 f= m. undersell them 
Send stam mention 


aa or ‘ 


HAIR. 


LUB BURI 
and Invalid very fr by oy 
ah CHA Price, $7 


_‘Lustke wre co. 145 N. 8th ms PHILA. PA. 


ROOFING SLAT 


» Rectlini 





Quarries, 


color, tough, strong, and fadeless: 
Blac 


of the country, k Boaris, Tiling. ence Posts, &c. 


SLATE MANTELS Jos. 8. Miser & bro., M'f's, 


1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philada, 
4 You 
WRITE 








WANT THE BEST KNIFE clear. 
TO MAHER & GROSH Teledo, 0. 








Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H. Le Sasarer a 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


| A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


| “A Model Superintendent.” 
« Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. | 


| plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 


FULLY | 


te ELASTIC TRUSS 


See advertisement | 


WM. PENN | 


Pelebrated WASHINGTON VEIN SLATE “Bis 


Addess JESS SS. KIMES 4 S. Ba one Be Phils | 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. W. Randoip . B. M. Faimer,_ Rev. John Potts 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 





H. CLay TruMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


bound in cloth, 


A pastor, superintendent; or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. | 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 


The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tritnine. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 


| amost valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume wiich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 

| common sense with w hich Mr. Haven was liberally 
| | endow ed.” 


| From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | 

| volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. i 
| “The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
| holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end, ...- The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould | 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and fav orable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadeiphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toallaspiring Sunday -school workers, ¢ ‘aud 
all Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 

school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 

what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 

It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 

| every page with vg uable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 

ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- | 
| tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 

| itto all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ing.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, PREaeiphia, Pa. 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 


~ REVISION COMMENTARY 3 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY BRITISH @X0 AMERICAN SCHOLARS #80 REVISERS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. | 

(1) “ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
| Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. | making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
| work than this. To say that it isscholarly,and abreast 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
pa A atiaotih artes commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 

made plain.”—The S. S. Times. 





AND 





[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00 freshness of its expositions.”— United Presbyterian. 
— “ It is athoroughly practical book and will find great | 
favor.” —Congregationalist. 
“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness | 
and importance,”—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 





[3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 


By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


. 4 “ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. tary, this is the very thing.”—Richmond Christian 
me Advocate, 





[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1. 25. 


“The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive.criticism.’ ’— Christian Intelligencer. 


“We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.”’—Chicago Evangelist. 


} 
[3] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
One vol. 16me. With a Map. $1.25. 








“ While this commentary is of a popular character, 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” —Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No commentary yet published equals this for its 
| happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
| results of investigation by the men who have made 

the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
| thorough life work.” —Boston Sunday Giobe. 


. 16) 

| The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16me. $1.00. 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


) who are now intérested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volumeon receipt of price, as above, $1.25, 
and if on examination you are pleased with the work, and would like the oped five v rumen to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING Co., 
_ 802 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















SEND F LUID 
CONDENSED MI LK FOR a BEEF 
CONDENSED 8 SAMPLE EXTRACT. 
MILKMAID BRAND. Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Economical and convenient for all 4 » IMPROVED oor BEER. 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than } IRES phon svalen ead 5-7 a0 mae 
} uncondensed milk. Sold every where. | rai ae aE 4 Y TIRES a Del we ms | iil. Pa. 
3 





” oer Cc A N D Y CROFT & ALLEN, 1226 
=o Market St., Phila., Pa. = 
DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 


PLUMBING 22 used at PULLMAN, 


Pamphlet free. DURHAM 
HovUsE DBAINAG E Co., 160 Vest 27th St., New York. 


MARBLE ANI D 


NTAL GRANITE WORKS. 


ATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philad elphia. he 


RIDGE’S FOOD) 


| How to insure a happy childhooa is a question of | I MO 
g eat Moment to those who for any reason are unable | Low 


to rae ny he one with natare’s s supply, while 
the selection of a wet nurse is attended with much A FOR POBBINS’ 
sk Your Grocer rrvcrkic SOAP. 


| difficulty and risk. Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, 
Mess., for ~anphiets on the subject. Ridge’s Food 
Sonar TIP SHOE. Get the genuine for your boys, 
th trade-mark and John Mundell & Co. on sole, 


| has succerafully reared more children than all other | 





comes 


an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by whieh | 


or true COLORED DESICNS, | - 


The best International Lesson Hlustra- 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





———— 
} 
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GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4 





“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 


| colors, 13x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 





| Noveau 
| perfect gem, and well worthy a place 


| Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
| copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 


|improves with age, and those who 


| the edition is exhausted. There is, of 





tions Published. 


OV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





™XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 
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NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


| SEEDS Former cures reves tats | 


Isites,at Lowest 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A_ DREER,4 Chestnut St.Phile 
for Farmers 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUIDE fo. 2o— ineeron 
application. BAUGH & SONS, Philadeiphia, Pa 
AGE DENTS Wewees 0° Selarr ox Commision. 3 RY 


"Smeamen wanted to hanme Washer & Wringer: 
Not for rsale in stores, The F. F, Adams Co., Erie, Pa- i 
“ Orders in 4 days;” “60 in 3days,” Terms, etc. { 
“802 free. Jawes i . EARLE, Publisher, Boston. — 


Mutual Benefit $ 
Association, lim- 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $3,500. Only 16 assessments in Jour tra. 
Aqonse Wanted. Liberal Commission. A dress 

>. J. SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O, Box 1654, Boston, Mass 
WANTED for 


It i pay any intelligent man oven. — > 
seeking p' employmen' ° ' 
for Illustrated Ohrenies and terms ay , . 























he 
1G. O'BRIDN, §,W.cor 4th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED ¢.: ) 
ee ben poly eee Aphiteg te TRUTHS for ; 
Head an thousands. A bran 


eo ~ «John B. Gough. 
BreSone ine ineabs ant cts tert eae Clo eae Serena 
Bi io 4 rp iaroduction Rey. L NA 


end for Circulars, rtra Terms 
D. W Wort ford, Conn. 





NE@TON & CO., Hart 





The latest and best the f 
Bierstadt Portrait, a cowpan- ; 
ion to his Lincoln and Gar- t 
field. From a special sitti : 
before his sickness a = rov 

y Gen- 


ri 23d, 
Proot, $3. 


By 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, N. Y. 


READ THIS TWICE! | 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 








‘tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
” (The New Novel). Itisa 


on the wall of any of the patrons of 
We have 


by any other house than ourselves, 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free of all expense. The soap 


desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 


course, ”o advertising on the picture. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE havé been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. Ss. WIL’ ‘BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 


Buy es ‘Whiting’ 's Standard rm Writing Paper. 


In ordering 9 goods,’ or in make ing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

| in The Sunday School Times. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300 pages. Price, $1.50, 

From The Advance, Chicago, Ti. 

Teaching and Teachers, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
is the natural proton of evolution in Sunday-schoo! 


work, It could not well have been written twenty- 
five years ago. 


From The Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tie path of the Snunday-school teacher has already 
Many lamps shining on it, but has not yet had one 
light that thoroughly penetrates and i)lumines its 

kness. The publication before us amounts to a 
sunrise without clouds, .,. Our advice is buy the book. 
There is no need of stumbling along when such a guide 
is within the reach of the hand. 


From The Contributor, Boston, Mass. 

We have met with no other work of the kind of so 
much value. It ought to go into every library, and he 
read and re-read by every teacher; not to do so will be 
an inestimable loss. 


From The St. Louis Presbyterian. 

We risk nothing In saying (1!) that this Is the most 
complete manual on this department of Christian ser- 
Vice; (2) that it Is the best; (3) that no one is better 

, by and experience, to prepare it, than 
umbul 


r. Tr 


From The Baltimore Methodist, Baltimore, Md. 

We can confidently commend his book, and if our 
commendation induces any Sunday-school teacher to 
progere and read it, we are sure of his thanks for bring- 
ng it to his attention, 

From The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Altogether it is the best book of directions and _sug- 
gestions for the Sabbath-school teacher that we have 
seen, 


From The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

We wish every minister would read this book, then 
get his teachers to read it, then see that its teaching 
was practised. 

From The Friends’ Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We know of no other book of the kind to compare it 
with; it is likely to be fur along time the book upon its 
theme, 


From The Christian Register, Boston, Mass, 


It is written ina readable style. Itis direct, abounds 
in ilustrations, and is not only an instructive, but also 
a fascinating book for all who are interested in the 
subject of teaching. 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
Firet, 
To Experienced Canvassers: 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
‘an reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him, 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following; 

1. It is a book for a spectal class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure ofa hearing. 

2. It ia not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

3% The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 





4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 

fered with by other canyassers. 

Second, 

To Beginners : 

We.need to say more to you, Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other -cmunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason, Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
smaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it, 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient, 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 


We do not, of course, say that you will be. That is for | 


you tosay, We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

Ifyou are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
guch time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 


heat from you, and we will at once give you our terms. | 





Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, | 


725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelpnia, Pa. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LiFe. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration, First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual Jife by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
poren are simpler, so they attain them more completely than he does. The life of a wild 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself 2 condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 
acquired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be; 
and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.’ 








Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20 ; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. MI~MAn. 
A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 








The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 
comprehen:s, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 





From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season, Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is followed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
as areference. At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work, 

Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents, Postage, 15 cents extra. 

Orders will receive prompt attention. _. , 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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es ingsand Etchings. by the c tub, and 
| 2 _ Paintings, Mirrors; the | the revolu- 
= , finest Picture Frames; tion, will cever not 
new Card and Cabinet Frames. Allthe Roger Groups. | only extra cost, bu 
Paintings cleaned and restored in the best manner. the whole cost of the 


} ‘ by 
| James S. Earle & Sons, 816 Chestnut St., Phila. | poy AS ting {Panne be put int 


| JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


| Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8S. 


isfaction 
tall, Sizes—2, 3,4 12, 20, + ey 
et =z 

price list to CHAS. G. BLATCE LEY. 
Manuf'r, 308 Market St., Philadelp’ Pa. 
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J. A. WORDEN, 13¢ Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | by BOERICKE & TAF 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertinements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


e publisher will refund to su! bers any money that they lose thereby, 








cn EDUCATIONAL. 
LAIRSVILLE  (Pa,) - ” SEMI- 
B NARY. Kev. 7. R EWING Pemeipal — 





EDTA ADADEMY. Swithin C. Shortlidee, 
A.M, (Harvard College Graduate.) Media, Penna. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. | 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 





to Professor John 8. Sewall, Bangor, Maine. 





ARATOGA | Send for Programme to Dr. Fdward 
UMMER Brooks, A. M., President National 





CHOOL. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BR IDGETON, N. Se Principal C, Allen, 1.4 : 


School of Elocution & Oratory, Phila 


| Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St. ), Will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2. 


RUGBY ACADEMY, | 


1415 Locust St.. Philadelphia, Students pre 
pared ior business or fur high standing in College. 


MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL “i pre 
The Thirty-seventh year ins September 23, 1885. 
No. 1350 PINE STRELT, Puihadelphia, Pa 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2. 2me 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twettth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin... Mrs, J. A. BOGARDUS, 


Bishopthorpe A Boarding School for Girls, Reth- 


lehem, Penna. Prepares for WeltTes- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellestey on our certificate. Reopens Sept.17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. I. WALSA, Prin. 





PHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic Shert Hand. 
§ Catalogue of works L Ro 

Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, with alph t and 
illustration for beginners sent on —— Aad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Olio. 
Worcester, Mass, Fifty-first 

Worcester Academy, Year. Buildings admirable 
in situation and app’ts. Grounds ample, Teachers ex- 
perienced; instruction thorough. Discipline mies. 
olar 


aiming at development of character. $20,000 Sch 
ship Foundation. D. W. ABERcROMBI®. A.M., Prin. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox), In the countr 
nine miles from _ Philadelphia; students boarded. 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
catalogue amd information, address, ISAAC SHARP- 
LESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD CoLLEeR, P. O., Pa. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
possed for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins 
September 16, 1885, Send for catalogue. 

. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONT : LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


The Thirty-sixth year 
of this Schoo! (Chestnut 
St. Seminary, PHLLADELPHIA), the Third at 
JAY COOK E'S PALATIALCOUNTR YSEAT, 
commences September ‘23. Principals, 
Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, SyLvia J. EasTMAN. 
ddress, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa, 


AGENCY Pest, 424,Pest 


1. Se 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East Mth St... N.Y. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


“ RESULTS PERMANENT.” 
STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH ee The cause 
forever removed by E. 8. JOH NSTON, Institute, N. F. 
Corner ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


I refer by permission to Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Mr. J. D, Wattles, of 
The Sunday School Times, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 




















Parties will leave Philadelphia 
THURSDAY, July 23, and THURSDAY, August 27,1885 
FOB 


TWO GRAND TOURS OF 31 DAYS 


TO THE 








_ ROP BEIT 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 


With incidental visits to NIAGARA FAL 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, THE DEL 
OF THE WISCONSIN, LA CROSSE, LAKE 
PEPIN, and the Bluffs ef the MISSISSIPPI, 
ST. PAU L, MINNEAPOLIS, the Falls of MIN. 
NEHAHA, LAKE MINNETOUKA, the Great 
Wheat Fields of Dakota and Bismarck, Dak., 
and TEN DAYS IN THE WONDERFUL 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, with 
twice the customary allowance of time at the’ MWam- 
Het Springs, Great Geysers, Falls ef 

the Yellowstone, Grand Canon, etc, 

Both parties will be limited in numbers. 

There will also be 


THREE GRAND JULY TRIPS, 


leaving Philadelphia as follows: 

Now 4. uly 2 1. Thirteen days,—a complete round 
of the ountains, 

Ko 2. July 1%. Thirteen days,—The Isles of 
—_ Mount Desert, Moosehead Lake, Old Orchard 

each, ete. 

No, 2. July 20. Twenty days.—Lehigh and Wyo- 
ming Valleys, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falis, the Thou- 
sand Islands, St. wrence Rapids, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Lake Memphremagog, the White Mountains, etc, 

W. RayMonv, I. A. WHITCOMB, 
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H. F. Ss ELDs, 
Agent for Raymond’s Vacation Excu Ss, L1L So. 
Ninth St., under Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Per cent, Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Louns in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 percent, with principal and interest 
uaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
ished five years. Paid-up cash capital, $50,000, 
Over $600,000 loaned witbouta single loss. Bonds 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings Bank. 
Manchester. N. H.; Second National Bank, Nashua, 
N. H.; Rev. G. N. Bryant, East Tilton, N. H,; Rev. 
| N. W. Carey, 2036 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ; 
| The Congregationalist; N. Y, Independent. 
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